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Electricity and efficiency move hand in hand onto the modern domestic scene 


... conquering old problems, creating new leisure for America’s homemakers. 


ODAY, the magical art of elec- 

tricity is creating a picture of 
delightful changes in the modern 
kitchen. Gone are the hot stove, 
the old-fashioned icebox, the bur- 
den of soiled dishes, the haphazard 
arrangements that once demanded 
sO many weary steps. With the 
aid of electricity, the modern 
kitchen adopts new principles of 
efficiency, of convenience, beauty 


and cleanliness. 


@ Westinghouse 


ame Thal mean 


The fast, accurate heat of today’s 
electric range does its work with- 
out raising kitchen temperatures — 
without soot and smoke. The elec- 
tric refrigerator is a daily joy to 
use, and a constant economizer of 
the family budget. The electric food 
mixer lends a strong and helping 
hand to the preparation of daily 
meals. Electric power is tireless in 
its performance of laborious tasks, 


from sweeping to dishwashing. 


Scientific kitchen planning saves 
steps, eliminates lost motion and 
provides more leisure hours. 

No woman need envy her neigh- 
bor the blessings of a modern 
electric kitchen, for they are neither 
costly nor confined to particular 
types of homes. In co-operation 
with dealers and power companies 
everywhere, Westinghouse offers 
planning service and equipment that 
makes such kitchens easy to own, 


joy 


























He Hems Steel Skirts 


famed double-action Hydraulic Brakes... 
Floating Power engine mountings ... Hypoid 


T FIRST GLANCE, you might not notice the 

beaded edge on a Plymouth’s fenders. But 

this edge is important; and it is an example of 

something bigger—which no car buyer should 
ever forget. 

As you can see in the picture above—this 
unusual edgeismade byrolling the heavy metal 
around a thick wire of steel. You’ll find that 
not every make of car does it. 

And this fender is rust-proofed—though you 
can’t see that in the new car. So is every sheet 
metal part on the new Plymouth. That’s un- 
usual, too, but it explains why Plymouth cars 
stay beautiful—year after year. 

And again it’s typical. Everywhere in this 
carefully-built car, you find these evidences of 
finer engineering and construction ...in the 


rear axle... steering that has no “‘wandering”’ 
.. easy, quiet shifting. 


And the longer you drive your Plymouth the 
more proof you find...the more you know: 
that it’s built to stand up...from its great 
six-cylinder engine...to the beaded “hem’’ 
of its big steel fenders! PLymMoutH Division OF 
CHRYSLER CoRPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


EASY TO BUY 


Today, you'll find Plymouth is priced with the lowest... 
and offers very convenient terms! You can buya beautiful, 
big, new Plymouth for as little as $25 a month. The Com- 
mercial Credit Company has made available—through all 
Chrysler, De Soto and Dodge dealers — terms which you 
will find fit your budget... and make it exceptionally easy 
to purchase a new Plymouth foday. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


If Roosevelt were a promise- 
keeper, his third-term repudia- 
tion would mean much—would 
mean more. 

* 
The Supreme Court is still the 
supreme topic of discussion. 

* 


And will prove the supreme test 
for President Roosevelt. 


* 


Would victory largely spell de- 
feat? 
* 
Is Lewis making his arch-op- 
ponent look like a Green-horn? 
* 


Most wage settlements, .thus far, 
are not alarming. 


* 

There's a difference between a 

“closed” shop and one open to 

both unionists and non-unionists. 
* 


One factory Lewis doesn’t want 
to be “closed”: His own word 
factory. 

* 
Individuals should watch their 
waist line ; businesses, their waste 
line. 

* 
Washington still holds the record 
for floods—floods of oratory. 

7 
Luxury spending is expanding. 

* 
The lowest-paid are to-day re- 
ceiving the lowest number of 
wage advances, the highest-paid 
the highest. 

* 
“March 15 is when Uncle Sam 
cracks down on _ reckless 
thrivers,” contributes Carlyle J. 
Plummer. 

* 
Why? <A corporation can’t con- 
tribute Presidential campaign 
funds, but unions can and do— 
and then seek to collect. 

* 


In the scramble to buy “cheap” 

stocks, some of the participants 

may lose the last five letters. 
* 

NRA: Nearing Regimentation 

Again. , 
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Light from Leaders 


We [Myron C. Taylor and John L. 
Lewis] were each conscious of the great 
weight of responsibility and the far-reach- 
ing consequences attached to our decisions. 
Labor, industry and the nation will be the 
beneficiaries—JoHN L. Lewis, chairman, 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 





Train men to be worth more, put into 
their hands the means to earn more, and 
wages will not depend on anyone’s whim, 
or be an additional burden on the public.— 
W. J. Cameron, Ford Motor Co. 


If we were to depend solely on the Social 
Security Act to provide social security for 
the people of this country, we would be 
taking a lopsided attitude—Roperic OL- 
ZENDAM, director of social security bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Twenty cents of every dollar that passed 
through our hands in 1936 in the ordinary 





course of business was eaten up by taxes 
of some kind. This compares with two and 
three-quarter cents to the stockholder— 
fifteen and a half cents to labor—J. W. 
Van Dyke, chairman, Atlantic Refining 
Co. 


There are safe and unsafe ways of doing 
nearly anything. The knowledge or the 
knack of doing things safely is gained by 
experience, properly directed—RALPH 
Bupp, president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. 


If the workers can sit down, so can I. 
I’m part of this strike now, and they are 
all going to be my guests—WaALTER L. 
Fry, president, Fry Products Co. 


Low earnings are making some banks 
reach out and deal in more or less low- 
grade bonds. They are in and out of the 
bond market. We think this is an unsound 
practice, particularly when most of the 
small banks cannot afford good bond men. 
—Leo T. Crow.ey, chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. 


; It is my judgment that in our competi- 
tion with the Japanese textile industry we 
are not competing with labor exploitation 
or with lower living standards. It is 
more correct to say that we are competing 
with a totally different mode of life.—Dnr. 
CLaupius T. Murcuison, president, Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. 


In the United States we are working in 
the dark. We do not know authoritatively 
where the unemployment problem is the 
most serious, or where conditions have been 
materially improved—RicHarp W. Law- 


RENCE, Chamber of Commerce of New 
York. 


Business is asking but one thing of its 
scientists—to create for the practical bene- 
fit of their fellow men. If that is com- 
mercialization let us have more of it— 
Dr. C. M. A. Stine, vice-president, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 





AN 


RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 


T makes no difference if your carefully 
laid plans for saving have been upset 
during the past few years. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much 
today as you were then. Now, by follow- 
ing a simple, definite Retirement Income 


Plan, you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with a 
monthly income guaranteed you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die be- 
fore that time, we would pay your wife a 
monthly income as long as she lives. 


$250 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $250 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


I Acheck for $250 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $250 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit is available alone; 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for 6 months or more. 

It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no “‘catches” in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by a reliable, old com- 
pany with over half 
a billion dollars of in- 
surancein force. Ifyou 

want to retire some 
day, and are willing 
to lay aside a portion 
of your income every 
month, you can have 














































ESTABLISHED tEsT 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


freedom from money worries. You can have 
all the joys of recreation or travel when the 
time comes at which every man wants 
them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $250 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably cost 
nothing, because in most cases, every cent 
and more comes back to you at retirement 
age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
illustrated booklet 
shown below. It tells 
all about the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. Send 
for your copy now. 
Thecoupon is for your 
convenience. 


© 1936, P. M. L. I. Co. 
















Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 





















219 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. Please send me by 
mail, without obligation, your book describing the 
PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 


Name naitiiead 
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Business Address_ 















Home Address. 
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How many miles do you take out 


of your Tae Package? 

























































@ The value of any package of 
merchandise cannot be determined 
except through use. Tires, too, 
are packages— packages of mileage. 





The cost of your tire package can 
never be determined until the 
mileage of that tire is run. The 
initial price is unimportant. To 
determine cost you must divide 


THE TRACTION THE 
TREAD HIGHWAY 
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price by mileage. 





It costs more to build a General 
Truck Tire because of the way it is 
built. Thousands of truck operators 
know it costs less to use Generals 
because of the way they perform. 


General Truck Tires have always 
been built stronger, to do their work 


THE COMMERCIAL 
DELIVERY 


THE CLEATED 
TRACTOR 








STRONGER—AII plies are full plies 
anchored at the bead—no float- 
ing “breaker strips”— every inch 
and every ounce is there for just 
one purpose—to produce more 
miles and a lower cost for you. 


COOLE2—They flex uniformly 
without that heat-producing 
“hinging action” of ordinary 
breaker-strip tires. Heat kills 
the life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals are 
cool—that’s why they run more 
miles at a lower cost for you. 


“COMPACT RUBBER” TREADS—Ali 
tires stretch due to fatigue in 
the fabric, but Generals, having 
no idle, half-way plies, stretch 
least of all. The tread is keptcom- 
pact and compressed against the 
road—that’s why it produces more 
miles and reduces your cost. 








better and deliver greater mileage. 


Your General Tire dealer offers 
you the benefit of his factory- 
training and practical truck tire 
knowledge. He may be able to 
reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, 0. 


* In Canada — The General Tire and Rubber Co. 


of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


THE THE 
JUMBO ALL-GRIP 
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One of the most complete lines in the business—each tire built to give you more miles for less money 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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What Readers Say 


Perfectly Silly Article 


“How Pittsburgh Cuts Flood Damage” 
[Feb. 15, p. 12] was a perfectly silly 
article. All of us with one grain of sense 
will try to be prepared so the next flood 
will not damage our property or stop our 
business. 

The big point is this! Deforestation is 
partly responsible. The denuded land sheds 
water quickly. We poor humans have got 
to plant trees in our watersheds or else 
we will have no permanent improvement. 

Yes! I was flooded out of my home.— 
Frank H. Miter, Louisville, Ky. 


Of course, Mr. Miller is right about 
deforestation being partly responsible for 
floods. But the point of the report was 
precisely the same as the point he makes: 
“All of us with one grain of sense will try 
to be prepared so the next flood will not 
damage our property or stop our busi- 
ness.” What we did in the Pittsburgh 
story was to show some methods by which 
this can be done—The Editors. 





Boosts for Goodman 


I greatly enjoy Forses. I like all of it; 
particularly “Wall Street Pointers,” by 
Joseph D. Goodman—J. A. Branven- 
BURG, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Goodman’s recommendations are 
splendid.—A. F. MitTcHELL, Seattle, Wash. 


Inspiration 


One page in your magazine is more in- 
teresting to mé than all the rest—the one 
that quotes short sayings from smart peo- 
ple. I find much inspiration in that page. 
—Harry Lone, Nashville, Tenn. 


Five-Point Plan 


“Lebanon is on the fritz,” said a dis- 
consolate localite of some solidity one 
rainy night last month. “Lebanon is one 
of the sales high spots of the U. S.” was 
emblazoned authoritatively, nation-widely, 
that very week. Difference in viewpoint 
accounts for horse races, Lloyds-of-Lon- 
don and whether you’re glad or sorry that 
you live in Lebanon County. 

For those of us who're glad, and most 
are, reason for such glee is painstakingly 
confirmed by no less an authority than 
ForsBes MAGAZINE. (You too think this de- 
serves a free adv.? So do we!—and so 
—‘25c at all newsstands—Read Foooorr- 
rbes.”) ForBes avows that Lebanon is in 
the fifth best sales territory in the whole 
United States. 

Is it too much to suppose that Leba- 
non’s fortune may be remotely related to 
the self-made results which Lebanonians 
have obtained for themselves through (a) 
industrial expansion, (b) agricultural pro- 
motion, (c) mercantile development, the 
three major objectives in Lebanon’s Five 
Point Civic Progress program ?—LrsaNon 
Crry anp County, published by Leba- 
non (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce. 


Excellent 


Your magazine has always been excel- 
lent—R. L. Niccum, Los Angeles, Calif. 











As Much As $75,000,000 
Worth Of Radium 


HIS single x-ray tube produces as much radiation energy 

as would radium worth $75,000,000. This,tube—one of 
several developed and built by G-E scientists—is helping 
medical science to make further and more rapid gains in the 
battle against disease. 


For more than 25 years, General Electric research scientists 
have led the steady improvement in x-ray development. From 
their work—with thousands of volts from giant transformers, 
with tanks of purified oil—have come better and ever better 
x-ray tubes. Physicians and surgeons have gained more com- 
pact and more powerful tools for diagnosis and therapy— 
better tools with which to safeguard your health. 

Other developments in the Research Laboratory, in Schenec- 
tady, also work for better health. There is the inductotherm, 
which permits medical science to produce, at will, curative 
fevers in the patient’s body. There are sources of ultraviolet 
radiation for the treatment of rickets in children. And in all 
these aids to medicine, the results of years of scientific investi- 
gation are being applied to the relief of suffering, to the 
treatment of disease, to the improvement of the health and 
well-being of millions of people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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New York City added 300 International tractors to its snow-removal fleet this 
past winter. Since 1927 New York has put 600 Internationals into this service. 


@ Under cover, behind the scenes, off the beaten 
path, or maybe right out in front of you—International 
Tractors and International-powered Equipment on 
the job! A heavy share of the world’s heavy work is 
handled more rapidly and more profitably with Inter- 


The smaller International wheel tractor, the !-12, a compact unit for fast service 
in cramped areas. Shown here hauling pulp paper from warehouse to shipside. 


national Harvester cooperation. 

When you need mobile or stationary industrial 
power, call in the world’s largest tractor builder. Call 
on our 35-year experience. See what our line of 
TracTracTors (crawlers), wheel tractors, and power 
units can do to fit your needs exactly. See what our 
great network of service has to offer. International 
industrial dealers and Company-owned branches 
are ready to advise you on any power problem. 


The powerful TD-40 TracTraclor, a Diesel crawler, delivering performance, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


efficiency, and economy on a construction project. (INCORPORATED) 






_ ay — —_ 606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

re ; & a 
\ =e SS 7 » At Left: The smaller TracTracTor, International T-20, 
3 ) ona logging operation. Exclusive International 


a Z% > design makes the TracTracTors the most 
‘ accessible, most easily serviced crawler 
tractors on the market. 


The heart of this tractor servicing the Zephyr is one of 
the 12 International power units. Power unit sizes 
range up to 110 max. h. p. Gasoline, Diesel; 
4 and 6-cylinder. International 
power cuts cost on count- 
less jobs. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


it Roosevelt hadn't broken IF Franklin D. Roosevelt 
. hadn’t failed to live up to so 
many promises 


many previous promises, his 
ringing repudiation of a third 
term would have been received more demonstratively. 
Even so, the relief felt was immediately and emphatically 
reflected next day on the security exchanges. 

Renunciation of third-term ambitions outweighed the 
President’s insistence upon making the Supreme Court 
subservient to his will and also his reiterated insistence 
upon carrying out more “reforms” affecting business, 
industry, employers. As repeatedly told here, men of 
affairs have been restrained by fears that Mr. Roosevelt 
aspired not only to rule autocratically during the re- 
mainder of his term, but aspired to continue in office 
thereafter as a virtual dictator. His radio pledge was 
unqualified—yet no more unqualified than other promises 
and pledges made during his original Presidental can- 
didacy and which he did not live up to. 


We shall see what we shall see. 
x 


Has Lewis outiockeyed ADMIRERS of the militant 
wat} y John L. Lewis are chuckling over 


Green? his jockeying Rival William 

Green into what they regard as 
a wholly untenable position. The President of the 
American Federation of Labor was instrumental in hav- 
ing Lewis’s United Mine Workers of America suspended 
by the Federation. The only union in which Bill Green 
holds a card, ’tis said, is this same union. Therefore, 
argue the Lewis cohorts, Green is no longer qualified to 
be either president or any other officeholder of the A. F. 
of L. In other words, since his own union no longer be- 


N 


longs to the Federation, Green does not belong in the 
Federation, the argument runs. Internal fireworks are 


prophesied. 


Should Lewis succeed in kicking out Green and in be- 
coming Labor Leader Number One, his White House 
aspirations may have to be taken seriously by the Ameri- 
can people. President Roosevelt has showered favors 
on him. But would he relish the prospect of having 
Lewis elected his successor? Judging by his past ruth- 
less tactics towards others who helped him up the ladder, 
Lewis will not hesitate if and when the time comes to 
turn round and rend Franklin D. Roosevelt. Does the 
latter realize this? Will he by and by cease coddling the 
obstreperous, ultra-ambitious, merciless Lewis? 

+ 


Workers, women, by and by ONE utility company 

(Westchester Lighting 
to be directors Company, subsidiary of 
Consolidated Edison, N.Y.) 
has chosen a woman as a director. That other com- 
panies will follow this example can be taken for granted 
—not only utilities, but also other organizations catering 
largely to women. It would be very fitting, for example, 
for food companies to have the benefit of the woman’s 
point of view on their directorates. 

Incidentally, the day is coming when enterprises hav- 
ing contacts with women customers will have women 
executives to deal with complaints from women, to re- 
ceive women having complaints to register, to guide sales 
efforts addressed to women, and so forth. 

The day of women directors and women executives is 
drawing near. 


This writer long ago urged the election of one or more 
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representatives of workers on directorates. Little advance 


in this direction has been made thus far. But here also 
an evolution is bound to come. 

In the past too many boards of directors have consisted 
entirely of financiers, industrialists and top executives. 
The ideal directorate of the future will represent not only 
such interests but will include one or more women, one 
or more employees, and one or more small investors as 
well. 

It may be that it will be found advisable for large cor- 
porations to invite a substantial union executive to take 
part in the inner councils. 

Certain it is that our important directorates need to be 
broadened, need to be more representative, need to be 
socialized. 

* 
A light heart lightens mankind’s woes. 


* 


Bring your employees into WHEN I am invited to 
7 make a speech, I usually sug- 
the picture gest that I use up only part 


of the allotted time and that 
opportunity be given the audience to ask questions. I 
feel that others are thus given opportunity to take active 
part in the proceedings. Similarly, I believe that every 
business organization should seek to bring employees in- 
timately into the picture. It can be done in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. 


Where the working force is not too large, meetings: 


can be held (on company time) for an exchange of views 
between management and workers. One company 
(Joseph E. Rogers’ Addressograph-Multigraph) has 
found that the installation of Question Boxes in every 
department of the plant has most beneficially cleared up 
misunderstandings and proved a vehicle for acquainting 
the workers with the company’s principles, programs, 
policies. 

Suggestion Boxes are another vehicle for bringing 
employees into the picture, when adequate rewards are 
made for practical ideas—this qualification is of primary 
importance. This plan makes it possible for thoughtful, 
intelligent workers to bring their brains to the attention 
of superiors. 

Among other companies, General Electric has em- 
ployed Suggestion Boxes fruitfully. The accompanying 
photograph shows two girls who were among 33 of Gen- 
eral Electric’s 60,000 employees picked the other day for 
the Charles A. Coffin Awards, the highest honor be- 
stowed upon workers. One, in her twelve years’ service, 
has submitted 54 worthwhile suggestions for improving 
working conditions or manufacturing methods, a unique 
record. The other, employed only two years, discovered 
how to speed up the writing of pay checks 60 per cent. 
Each girl, in addition to the Coffin Certificate, received a 
‘substantial check. 

Organizations that create a “family spirit” among their 
employees are far more likely to avoid labor troubles 
than are corporations whose managements devote little 
r no attention to human problems. 
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EMPLOYERS and execu- 
tives should give employees 
opportunity to get acquainted 
with them. One reader, 
M. A. Hyde, of the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Lincoln, Nebraska, after expressing appre- 
ciation of what this publication has endeavored to do in 
furthering right relationships between companies and 
their workers, relates: 

“Years ago Dr. Shailer Matthews, speaking before a 
gathering of Protestant laymen, told of the experience of 
a large employer in Wisconsin. After providing a most 
elaborate system of material comforts, he had a strike. 
Being a sensible man, he sought the real cause. A wel- 
fare worker spent six months among his employees. His 
final report was, “You left out something.’ ‘What? 
asked the employer. ‘Yourself,’ said the welfare worker.” 

Perusal of the hundreds of manuscripts received in the 
Forses Contest, “Why I Like to Work For My Com- 
pany,” reveals that in some concerns the employer has 
managed to convince his work folks that he is genuinely 
interested in them as human beings and does not regard 
them merely as cogs in the productive machinery. The 
most successful executive heads hereafter will be those 
who do not devote their whole time and effort to produc- 
tion, sales, profits, but who take time away from their 
private offices to mingle with employees, get acquainted 
with them, become recognized by them as a humane per- 
son really sympathetic with their problems and anxious 
to do everything feasible for their wellbeing. 

The personal element has been sacrificed with the de- 


velopment of bigness in business. It must be restored. 
* 


Employers also should get 
into the picture 


The greatest building of all—building character. 





It pays to think! These two girls were among the thirty-three 
of General Electric’s 60,000 employees picked for this year’s 
Charles A. Coffin awards, the highest honor the company be- 
stows upon its employees. Sophie Baikusis, center, in her 
twelve years with G. E. submitted fifty-four worthwhile sug- 
gestions and holds the record for all women employees. 
Dorothy L. Short, right, discovered a way of speeding up the 
machine method of writing pay checks 60 per cent. In award- 
ing the certificates, E. D. Spicer, Schenectady works manager, 
also gave each girl a substantial check. 














over Supreme Court? 


Has President stubbed tog HAS President Roosevelt 
stubbed his toe over the 


Supreme Court? This writer 
has been traveling widely, 
talking with all sorts and conditions. Even innumerable 
ardent Democrats object to emasculating the United 
States Supreme Court, to making it subservient to the 





occupant of the White House, to changing drastically 


our tripartite form of government. 


Newspaper polls 
continue to reflect overwhelming public opposition. Yet, 


it is not certain that Congress will not bow to his will. 


Whether this audacious step towards realizing his 
ambitions will prove the turning-point in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s career remains to be seen. 
himself on the horns of a dilemma. 
will turn conservative Democrats against him, will find 
his party divided bitterly. 
feated, his prestige will inevitably slump. What then? 


He now finds 
If he succeeds, he 


If his scheme should be de- 


* 


To be successful as the architect of your 
own fortunes, you must learn how to 


draw friends. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





JAMES S. OGSBURY 


ONE of Thomas J. Watson’s In- 
ternational Business Machines grad- 
uates, James S. Ogsbury, new presi- 
dent of the Fairchild Aviation Cor- 
poration, possesses many-sided abil- 
ities and experience. 

To pronounced inventive and me- 
chanical genius, he weds high execu- 
tive qualities. 

“Printing is better training for life 
than college,” declared old Horace 
Greeley. Ogsbury exemplifies this. 
He started in his father’s printing of- 
fices in up-State New York, devel- 
oped aptitude for mechanical im- 
provements, and after varied experi- 
ence in accounting, railroading, etc., 
he made a name for himself with 
I.B.M. Infusing new life into mori- 
bund plants became his specialty. 

It was only last year he joined the 
Fairchild organization. A year later 
he is picked for the presidency. Al- 
ready profits have soared and unfilled 
orders more than doubled. 

Of medium height, stocky, strong, 
reserved, he works prodigiously, yet 
finds time for calm thought. Golf is 
his recreation, photography his hob- 
by. He is an out-of-doors enthusiast. 

He doesn’t take himself too seri- 
ously. 





JAMES COUZENS 


WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO’S 
acts have often been wide open to 
criticism ; but he reaches new heights 
of absurdity by his stand against Su- 
preme Court Justices continuing in 
office after reaching 70. Senator Mc- 
Adoo lays down one law for others, 
an entirely different one for himself. 
He continues to draw from the 
pockets of taxpayers $10,000 a year; 
yet he is past 73! In both mental 
and physical fitness there are Su- 
preme Court Justices, past 70, who 
could be successfully pitted against 
the aged Senator from California. 

Perhaps McAdoo fancies that he is 
spry because he can perform so many 
somersaults ! 

Verily, beyond understanding are 
the ways of many of our paid politi- 
cians. 


WHEN Senator James Couzens 
was advocating the imposition of 
higher and still higher income taxes, 
I asked him if it were true that he 
would completely escape such levies, 
by having his fortune in tax-exempt 
securities. He refused to give me a 
reply. 

An official statement now reveals 


that he owned $30,000,000 tax-free 





as 


WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 





securities and only $1,000,000 in real 
estate and stocks. 

So, he could afford to champion 
the levying of crushing taxes on the 
rich, since he paid no taxes. 

Only in America would a career 
such as that of Jim Couzens be pos- 
sible. He invested a few hundred 
dollars—with Henry Ford—and saw 
it run up to some $30,000,000. Yet, 
when he and Ford parted company, 
Couzens sued for even more millions 
than he had so rapidly reaped! 


UNDER the New Deal we have 
had many instances of scholars but- 
ting into the domination of business, 
via the Administration. It is refresh- 
ing to find one able business man 
who is transferring. his talents to 
education. 

William B. Benton, advertising 
agency head and scion of a famous 
educational family, will become vice- 
president of the University of Chi- 
cago when he returns from the Orient 
this Fall. 

Personally, I have more faith in 
what men who have risen to the top 
in business can do for education than 
in what professional gentlemen can 
do for business. 
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To Keep Workmen Happy, 


Keen Them Sold 


Edwin Laird Cady 
[ay gent" is the last thing that 


any good worker wants or will 
stand for. 

But the inside stories of some of our 
current strikes show that many shops 
have been content merely to install 
effectiveness systems, without ever 
bothering to sell them to the work- 
ers.* . 

Every good thing must be sold 
if people are to benefit from it. The 
great religious leaders of the world 





ONE PEACE-KEEPER CAN TELL FUNNY 
STORIES IN NINE LANGUAGES 


have all been master salesmen. Vac- 
cination, the scientific feeding of 
babies, the government principles 
that keep communities from being 
mobs, aseptic surgery, all worthwhile 
things have had to be sold. 
Effectiveness systems are no excep- 
tions. And effectiveness is worthy 
of being sold. From the original ef- 
ficiency systems came much of the 
impetus which gave us our safety 
laws, group insurance, employee 
health inspection, protective work 
clothing, air conditioning, compensa- 
tion insurance, higher wage rates, 
shorter working weeks, and a host 
of other social benefits. 
Furthermore, effectiveness can be 
sold, and kept sold. Every known 
sales tool can be used. Human na- 





*Engineers seem agreed that the word “effective- 
ness” shall displace the word “efficiency,” for 
“efficiency systems” have a bad name among 
workmen. By “effectiveness” is meant the in- 
centive plans, welfare work, and general sanity 
of management which the old word “efficiency” 
summed up. The methods described in this 
report have been developed by both consulting 
and plant engineers. 
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ture, printed messages, mass psychol- 
ogy, pre-testing of appeals, timing of 
messages, testimonials, proofs of in- 
tegrity, settling of complaints, con- 
ferences, advertising space, publicity 
and surveys, are only a few of the 
sales tools that are working right 
now. 

A large tannery which uses immi- 
grant labor to get the combined skills 
of many races presents a case where 
a specially talented personality is the 
needed sales tool. Formerly the men 
fought and argued about foreign af- 
fairs while tons of hides spoiled; or 
they went sullen and refused all co- 
operation with effectiveness systems. 
Now a new “assistant superintend- 
ent” who can tell funny stories in 
nine languages, keeps an effectiveness 
system going full blast. Both quality 
and quantity of output are higher 
than before. And although the plant 
neighborhood crawls with agitators, 
the salesmanship of this man keeps 
out all labor trouble. 

Vigilance and Common Sense, that 
good old team which has pulled so 
many sales problems out of slippery 
ditches, can also sell effectiveness and 
keep it sold. 

In one big sheet-metal plant, some 
of the foremen must be masters of 
“knacks.” These men are not always 
experts in human relations. New 
employees may like the effectiveness 
system, but fail to get along under 
these foremen. 

The troublesome employees are not 
fired, but are transferred to “calm 
spots” under foremen who are experts 
at handling men. If they get along 
all right, they are asked whether they 
want a nice foreman who will pay 
less or a tough one who will pay 
more. Those who choose the latter 
are given practical instructions on 
how to get along with difficult people. 

The managers of this plant never 
know whether threatened labor 
trouble is real, or is merely the reac- 
tion to some foreman who is cursing 
the kinks out of a new die. They 
have learned to watch for physical 
signs of trouble, and not wait for 
the vocal ones. 

If the horseplay among the men 








Twelve Pointers for Selling Effec- 
tiveness Systems to Workers 


1. Use’ all the sales tools 
that a sales manager would. 

2. Keep channels of com- 
munication open. 

3. Look and plan ahead. 

4. Have special execu- 
tive personnel to sell effect- 
iveness systems. 

5. Keep crackpots—even 
if they’re executives—out of 
the shop. 

6. Watch for indirect 
signs of trouble, and nip it 
before the vocal stage. 








starts going beyond the limits of the 
safety rules, or the power-consump- 
tion meters show lines of undue wavi- 
ness, or the aisles get cluttered and 
untidy, or too much bad work reaches 
the inspection department, or the 
shop “simply doesn’t make the right 
noise,” then the managers make haste 
to find out what is the matter with 
whom, and get it straightened out. 

Once they found that soap-box ora- 
tors were making footballs of some 
of their official titles. ‘Supervisor 
of Welfare” and “Director of Em- 
ployee Relations’ were abolished as 
titles. 

To sell effectiveness to the workers 
and keep it sold, a nationwide manu- 
facturer is quietly setting up a brand- 
new division of management. A big 
food processor has already found a 
similar system highly successful. 

The general idea is that an execu- 
tive, second in authority only to the 
operations vice-president, will have 
direct charge of all personnel, safety, 





WORKER'S CHOICE: TOUGH BOSS, 
HIGH PAY; EASY BOSS, LOW PAY 








7. Check and test the 
work of contact men, just as 
you would any other prod- 
uct your men make. 

8. Prefer the ‘“‘right 
now” bonus or incentive. 

9. Show backbone. The 
men prefer the boss for 
whom they have respect. 


10. Respect and use the 
untitled foreman. 


11. Be absolutely frank. 
You can’t fool your men. 


12. Use common sense 
and vigilance—the strong- 
est team in salesmanship. 








plant sanitation, lunch rooms, fore- 
man training, effectiveness system, 
“light and sight,” and other employee- 
relations matters. His representa- 
tives in the plants will be second only 
to the general managers in authority. 

The food maker who is successful 
with this special executive system, 
likes to have both men and women as 
contact people: Men, so that in some 
conferences the men employees can 
talk ‘shop language” ; women, so that 
in others they can’t. Men, so the 
women employees will have the high- 
est respect ; women, so they will have 
someone to whom they can whisper. 

One woman of exceptional 
tact serves as the executive con- 
tact with two unions and the 
hon-union employees as well. 
She sells to the workers in be- 
half of the management, and has 
never permitted any trouble to 
reach the mass-demonstration 
stage. 

Direct mail can be used clev- 
erly as a “keep sold” sales tool. 
The manager of a big laundry 
writes letters to wives when ex- 
tra large bonuses are earned by 
their husband routemen. And 
although the world-wide frater- 
nity of husbands may have some 
questions about the desirability 
of this method, it does get results. 

The importance of personalities 
was brought home to a steel-products 
maker who has always “strong 
armed” all labor disputes, when a 
new and faster cost system showed 
him the losses from dissatisfied labor. 


Human power, like electrical power, 





has its conditions of “low power fac- 
tor,” its losses from “wattless cur- 
rent” flowing without registry 
through the meters. In the case of 
this steel-products maker, the losses 
took the form of sabotage, horse-play, 
pilfering, time stolen for gossip, and 
plain sulking. 

Worst among them was the “‘in- 
advertent sabotage,” the instinct to 
run the machines at the lowest limits 
of volume and quality the foremen 
would allow. 

The problem was solved by work- 
ing through such “untitled foremen” 
as the master man of two-man teams, 
the more respected of the lathe hands, 
and the keenest mechanics in the tool 
room. The president of -the com- 
pany was a direct-spoken man, and 
found these untitled foremen to be 
the same. Mutual respect made co- 
operation easy. 

A food canner found his new in- 
centive system breaking down be- 
cause money seemed to be no object 
to the workers. Inquiry revealed 
that the girls had to turn their en- 
velopes in to their mothers anyway, 
and local custom allowed them only 
$2 per week pocket money no matter 
how much they earned. 

The trouble was cleared up when 
the company installed a showcase full 
of silk stockings, candies, compacts 
and other things that girls like, next 
to the time clock, and paid off bonus 
checks at higher merchandise values 
than they represented in cash. Prices 
were plainly labeled, all profits were 
given to the employee-welfare funds, 
and the girls were encouraged to 
suggest things they would like to have 
offered in exchange for bonus checks. 





THE TREASURER SPEAKS COLDLY—AND 
SPONGE-THROWING BECOMES A_ RIOT 


The “right now” bonus has a sell- 
ing power that all too few users of 
incentive systems capitalize. After 
all, life is uncertain. And men in- 
stinctively feel that delayed payments 
are temptations to managements that 
may become hard pressed for cash. 
But the payment that is within reach 


will be reached for—and strenuously. 

A maker of stationery supplies 
found his men not only indifferent, 
but also aggressively sarcastic about 
his “slow fuse” bonus system. In- 
vestigations showed that his record 
system was not up to snuff, and the 
men felt they were being driven while 
stupid stooges messed up the score 





A SHOWCASE IN THE FACTORY 
MAKES ONE BONUS SYSTEM WORK 


cards and gypped the men out of 
their rights to rewards. 

The answer was 1937-model tabu- 
lating equipment which could keep 
records right up to the hour; open- 
ing the records to inspection by 
elected representatives of the men; 
and payment on a “right now” basis. 
The earned bonuses quickly reached 
new highs. 

But shop records can be too open. A 
screw-machine products maker found 
his men earning big bonuses on some 
orders, and falling down on others 
which were for the same types of 
work. The shop blue-prints showed 
customers’ names; the men would 
work harder for a famous name than 
for an unknown one. 

When the men finally sulked badly 
on an order for a factory in which a 
vicious strike fight was making head- 
lines, the blue-printing system was 
changed so shop prints bore numbers 
only. Then testimonial letters from 
big-name customers were posted on 
the bulletin boards, and the men 
were kept proud of the customers they 
served. Deliberate campaigns are now 
making the men prouder of their own 
company than they possibly could be 
of the companies they ship to, with 
the result that incentives earned are 
rising fast. . 

An important part of “keep sold” 
strategy is to make sure the contact 
men are true channels of communica- 
tion, and not dramatic romancers or 
stool pigeons. In fact, the only pos- 
sible way to make sure that communt- 
cation channels are open, is to keep 
testing them. 

If public relations is part of a man’s 
job, then public relations is a product 

(Continued on page 4%) 
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Before You Sell—Investigate! 


Howard £. Blood 9 President, 


Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation 
As Told to Gerald E. Stedman 


HAT we need is more engineer- 
ing methods in selling—methods 
which cut distribution costs by 

increasing sales results in relation to 
effort expended. 

Within general limits, precision 
marketing is just as practical as pre- 
cision production. 

Independent action by the human 
factors in a company’s sales set-up— 
company field staff, distributors, re- 
tailers, salesmen—can no longer be 
tolerated. They must all be hooked 
up to the common purpose of work- 
ing together in the better delivery of 
a more persuasive sales impression. 
This means that it is necessary to 
know how each factor is performing, 
how each is toned to believe in the 
impression, the methods each is using 
in its delivery, and the efficiency with 
which each operates to accomplish 
most at least selling expense. 

Since 1930, Norge has been de- 
veloping a way to do this. The fact 
that it has risen from obscurity to a 
place among the leaders in the elec- 
tric-appliance industries since then, 
indicates that at least an approach to 
greater selling efficiency has been 
made. And the method itself can be 
used by any company, particularly 
one which is identified with products 
_ which have to be sold. 


From Surveys, Three Benefits 


Our policy is to make periodical 
surveys of the conditions, problems, 
progress and methods of all distribu- 
tive factors, and from the surveys to 
_ obtain facts sufficiently recent, wide 
in scope and accurate, upon which to 
base a more scientific marketing pro- 
gram. 

The average pattern has been to 
interview 35,000 consumers, 25,000 
owners, 1,500 leading dealers, 6,000 
Norge dealers, 400 Norge wholesales- 
men, 8,000 Norge retail salesmen and 
the company field staff—all within a 
two-month period and on a national 
scale. We have found that these di- 
mensions are sufficient to support re- 
liable interpretations. Our surveys 
have covered refrigerators, washers, 
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ironers, and ranges each year, atid 
in our 1937 studies we added heating 
equipment and water heaters. 

From these surveys we have de- 
rived three basic advantages: 

First, we have uncovered a mass 
of basic facts which eliminate much 
guesswork in our advertising, promo- 
tional, merchandising and distributive 
activities. 

Second, we have been able to cor- 
rect weaknesses in selling methods 
and operations, which have led to the 
more effective delivery of a more per- 
suasive sales impression, 

Third, we have been able to test 
the effect of improvements, and un- 
cover neglected points ; thus, we have 
been able to tell what points our new 
year’s program should most strongly 
emphasize. 


What Will Buyers Buy? 


Although similar deductions are 
available for all six of our major 
products, our refrigeration studies il- 
lustrate the use of facts unearthed 
by the surveys which have helped us 
to achieve, I am certain, a nearer ap- 
proach to precision marketing. 

From our survey among con- 
sumers, we have been able to measure 
probable volume quite accurately 
over a year in advance. In Decem- 
ber, 1935, I predicted probable total 
refrigerator sales of 2,226,000 units. 
When the returns are all in, the actual 
1936 world-wide sales will total 
around 2,150,000 units—a forecast 
within 5 per cent. of accuracy. This 
formula, sufficiently accurate for the 
past three years, has given us a re- 
liable basis upon which to anticipate 
our production requirements. 

Furthermore, market research 
makes it possible to measure buying 
intent for major purchases and the 
position of a company in present and 
probable ownership. As a result, we 
are able to tell what fraction of this 
probable volume should be ours— 
providing our selling organization 
tones itself fully to the possibilities. 
Since the consumer is king, we know 
that something is wrong with our 
selling thrust if we don’t reach the 
volume we expect. Measuring this 
expectancy against the seasonal curve, 
we can check up on it on a quarterly 
basis and put pressure upon the dis- 


tributive organization for correction. 

Likewise, by consumer analysis we 
can measure the motives or influences 
which control the purchasing decision 
from year to year, permitting us to 
organize merchant and sales training 
that draws closer to consumer inter- 
ests. Here, for example, are the 
changes which four annual studies 
revealed : 


Buying Influences 


1937 1936 1935 1934 
Economy .. 27.9% 31.0% 31.0% 31.5% 
Convenience. 20.0 263 166 162 


Mechanism . 164 14.6 163 154 
Maker ..... me. ms. -BF oe 
Beauty ..... 6.8 6.4 7.1 8.5 
Dealer ..... 46 4.6 6.9 6.2 
Pe. ccwen's 2.5 0.2 0.2 5.0 
Other 

reasons .. 11.8 6.5 11.2 7.1 


A cross-check between this table 
and the reports of salesmen as to 
what arguments they emphasized in 
their presentations shows how glar- 
ingly out of line the average sales or- 
ganization is in coming close to con- 
sumer interests. For example, the 
table indicates that 90 per cent. of the 
purchasing control is centered in six 
arguments. Yet salesmen, in our 
initial survey, indicated that they were 
talking along 14 lines—which proved 
that they were talking too much, or 
beside the point. To correct this, we 
emphasized to salesmen the fact that 


We do—and our 








Ourselves 


(Symbolized by Howard E. Blood.) 
That precision marketing is as prac- 
tical as precision production. .. . 
That the buyer is a better product 
designer than the manufacturer. .. . 
That our selling methods need con- 
stant checking. . . . That, without 
research to guide us, few of us 
would guess what selling points reap 
the fattest sales harvest. 














35,000 women, rather than Norge, 
were telling them what points to bear 
down on. That number is too big to 
argue with. Consequently, in our 
sales training we have been able to 
convince the average salesman that he 
should concentrate more on the domi- 
nant sales ideas, with a resulting in- 
crease in the persuasive power of the 
Norge sales impression, and a greater 
ratio of completed sales to prospects. 

There has been a mistaken impres- 
sion, for example, that women con- 
trol the family purchasing decision. 
Our surveys showed us that, although 
she initiated interest, the husband 
controlled 55.6 per cent. of the final 
decision to buy. So we reconstructed 
our master sales presentation to ap- 
peal to masculine as well as feminine 
psychology. 

We found still further than 64.9 
per cent. of refrigerator sales were 
closed in the home. This gave us the 
proof we needed to convince dealers, 
a healthy fraction of whom were radio 
merchants and accustomed to store 
selling, that they should adopt a 
policy of outside selling. 

Degenerative price emphasis is a 
bugaboo which must be wrestled with 
in any business enterprise. Our 
Norge dealer study indicated they 
thought price was a 20 per cent. fac- 
tor in purchasing decision ; salesmen 


believed that it was even more im- 
portant, and gave it a 28 per cent. 
rating. But consumers, in our first 
survey, gave it the insignificant bear- 
ing of .02 per cent. Armed with 
these facts, we went out to our dealers 
and told them that, if they didn’t dare 
argue with one woman, they certainly 
didn’t dare argue with 35,000. They 
began to sell value and vital differ- 
ences rather than price, which has 
made it possible to keep 80 per cent. 
of Norge sales in the top models of 
the line ever since. 


Useless—Unless It’s Used 


We spend plenty each year to pro- 
vide display and printed promotion 
materials which are essential elements 
in carrying the impression along the 
line. Of course such material loses 
its effectiveness if it isn’t used. Our 
surveys indicated this weakness and 
gave us the opportunity to correct it. 
We found that 72.8 per cent. of our 
dealers displayed none of our care- 
fully prepared materials in their win- 
dows, and that 77.7 per cent. failed to 
use our materials along counters and 
aisles. Even worse, only 58.2 per 
cent. use our floor-display materials. 
An important sales feature book was 
used by only 14.4 per cent., and a 
comparative shopping method of pur- 
chasing was neglected by 91.1 per 





cent. of our merch::nts—both indicat- 
ing that the impression was being 
stalled, and badly. Better than 88 per 
cent. of shoppers had to ask dealers 
for literature, and 73.6 per cent. of 
our dealers had none to give them. 

With these facts before us, we read 
them the riot act. Too many mer- 
chants were losing too much by not 
following through. They saw their 
mistakes, when surveys gave us the 
facts to present to them, and in the 
three years since the inauguration of 
this technique we have made mar- 
velous improvements. 

Our survey among Norge sales- 
men has provided many facts that 
have helped us to increase their aver- 
age performance, construct an effec- 
tive training course along lines which 
our great body of retail producers 
most appreciate, and increase the 
average earnings per man in the past 
four years. We know what the sales- 
man earns, what he wants to earn, 
the factors on which he needs the 
most schooling, whether or not his 
family owns and uses our products, 
his methods of approach and close, 
the best sources for prospects, and 
the structure of the selling process 
he has found most successful. As 
specific examples, take the all-impor- 
tant consideration as to the source of 

(Continued on page 47) 


experience shows that we all have something to learn about: 

















Gendreau 


The Dealer 


That reading him the riot act for 
not using your display material won't 
get you far. ... That first you must 
show him precisely why he should 
use it.... That he may be as wrong 
as the salesman—and you—in selling 
methods. . . . That he'll correct them 
if you can show him how, and why. 
... That he wants to learn, but he 
also wants help in learning. 











Warren-Nash 


The Salesman 


That he is likely to be way off in 
his sales presentation. . . .That he 
may be using a dozen sales appeals 
when a half dozen would do... . 
That he is more afraid of price than 
he needs to be. . . . That better sell- 
ing results when you know the sales- 
man’s hopes and ambitions, strong 
points and weak ones, what he earns 
and what he wants to earn. 








Gendreaw 


The Buyer 


That the idea about women con- 
trolling the family purchasing deci- 
sion is wrong. .. . That men control 
the purchasing decision even in such 
kitchen equipment as refrigerators. 
. » » That price as a buying factor 
can rate as low as 1/5 of | per cent. 
. . » That-buying reasons, since they 
change with the wind, must be re- 
studied frequently. 
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Business is reasonably good— 
but not nearly as good as they 
think it should be. 

The rental situation is acute and 
housing is short. But few people are 
building houses. 

Department-store sales are below 
those of comparable cities. Bank liqui- 
dation which involves real estate is 
handicapped. Insurance suffers and 
professional men find collections diffi- 
cult to make. 

The reason is that workers in the 
rubber industry, which accounts for 
87% per cent. of the city’s total pay- 
roll, are not spending. They are not 
spending because they fear further 
decentralization of their industry. 
With each new announcement of an- 
other rubber factory to be built out- 
side of Akron, the purse-strings of 
rubber workers are drawn tighter. 
And the almost incessant labor dis- 
turbances which have harassed the 
rubber industry give real grounds to 
their fears. 

Thus, Akron civic leaders and pub- 
lic-spirited business men are confront- 
ed with the stupendous task of selling 
Akron citizens on the necessity for 
industrial peace. To them, the figure 
which shouts threats of rubber de- 
centralization is not a straw man who 
whistles evacuation propaganda with 
the wind. The rubber movement out 
of Akron during the past decade, to- 
gether with present operations in 
completing branch plants elsewhere 
and continued threats of even greater 
movement away from the Akron 
area, do not impress them as coun- 
terfeit activities or propaganda. 


Me Akron citizens are jittery. 


Labor Gets Suspicious 


To present an organized and forti- 
fied front against the attack of labor 
turmoil and the consequent disposi- 
tion of rubber to escape it by retreat- 
ing from the region in which rubber 
unions are massed, civic and business 
leaders have organized the Greater 
Akron Association. This organiza- 
tion announces in four brief sentences 
its principles, purposes and functions : 
“To seek new industries and encour- 
age those now in existence. To make 
decentralization of our present indus- 
tries unnecessary. To promote more 
active interest in local government 
affairs. To co-ordinate the activities 
of existing civic organizations.” 

These principles have been set forth 
in detail, variously and persuasively, 
in frequent advertisements and have 
been augmented by speeches by or- 
ganization executives. The immedi- 
ate reaction of the Association’s first 
publicity efforts last Fall was to 
arouse the suspicion in labor quarters 
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that the organization 
was anti-union; a sus- 
picion at which labor 
unions arrived quickly. 
because they, as an or- 
ganization, had _ not 
been included in the 
Association personnel. 

Union heads insisted 
in counter-attacks that 
they, as the representa- 
tive organizations of la- 
bor, were entitled to 
participate in any move- 
ment that had the gen- 
eral good of Akron for 
its purpose. They called 
attention to the fact 
that officers and mem- 
bers of the unions were 
citizens of Akron, 
home-owners and tax- 
payers, and were, con- 
sequently, vitally inter- 
ested in the future prog- 
ress and prosperity of 
the city. 

This, in itself, was a 
most perplexing prob- 
lem to supporters of 
the Association whose 
businesses depended on 
the patronage and good- 
will of thousands of 
union rubber workers 
and other sympathetic 
unionists. But further 
difficulties were added 
to the Association’s 
tasks when local news- 
papers commented that, 
if the organization were to succeed in 
maintaining industrial peace in 
Akron, the unions would have to be 
included in the working out of its 
plans. 

Active co-operation of the news- 
papers had been promised the associ- 
ation insofar as it did not conflict 
with their duty to their readers. 
They denounced the sit-down strikes 
(which the unions have not yet been 
able to control) as unfair and unnec- 
essary disruptions in rubber manu- 
facture which placed Akron concerns 
at a serious disadvantage in compet- 
ing with manufacturers who were not 
handicapped with incessant labor up- 
risings. Meanwhile, unbiased news 
accounts of labor difficulties have 
shared honors with the Association’s 
pointed advertisements in their pages. 

In one recent advertisement, the 
Association advises Akron to get its 
share of the good things that are 
coming with the general increase in 
prosperity. The advertisement em- 
phasizes the prospect of greater sales 
in motor cars bringing greater pros- 
perity to the rubber industry which 















Selling a City om 















Other one-industry cities may 
soon face what Akron faces right 
now: New conditions which force 
the one big industry to move. 
Whatever the new conditions— 
labor, taxes, transportation, or 
whatnot—the result is the same: 
Community stagnation. Here is 
what Akron is doing to keep in- 
dustries at home. The map spots 
typical one-industry towns; fig- 
ures are the major industry's 
share of local industrial payroll. 
























































furnishes these cars with tires. Then 
it adds reservations to the rubber 
capital’s opportunity to share in this 
prosperity with a big “IF”. 

_ “Akron,” the copy reads, “can get 
its share—IF, as a great industrial 
city we'll settle down to our most 
important concern of making a good 
living. IF—we’ll show that in spite 
of past interruptions to Akron’s rub- 
ber production, we can and will work 
together to re-establish in customers 
the confidence that orders given 
Akron companies can be filled on 
schedule. 


“We'll Lead the Parade ....” 


“If we will do this, we'll go to 
town along with the rest of America 
—in fact, we'll lead the parade back 
to ‘good times’.” | 

This advertisement can be con- 
strued only as an appeal to rubber 
workers to maintain industrial peace 
to the end that they may prosper with 
the rubber industry in Akron. 

The theme of the advertisement is 
much the same as a series of local 
advertisements which the B. F. Good- 
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madustrial Peace 





transportation services, 
reasonable _ electric- 
power rates, moderate 
taxes and the presence 
of capable men in suf- 
ficient numbers for fac- 
tory operations. It also 
implies co-operation on 
the part of the commu- 
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nity toward industry lo- 
cating there and pro- 





viding employment for 
its people, adding to its 





payroll, and otherwise 
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contributing to the life 
of the community. Such 
civic responsibility is 
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an important factor af- 
fecting the location of 








industry. ... 
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rich Company published. Goodrich 
put it squarely up to Akronites to 
maintain every civic responsibility 
which will keep present industries in 
Akron, preserve the city’s good name 
and encourage other industries to 
locate there. 

Pertinent to the Greater Akron 
Association and Goodrich campaigns 
were portions of a speech which Paul 
W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear, 
delivered to New England governors 
and business dignitaries in Boston 
late last Fall. 

Speaking before the New Eng- 
land Council on “Current Trends 
in Industry,” he made some state- 
ments which have significant and 
important bearing on the problems of 
industrial peace and stability with 
which Akron business leaders are so 
strenuously wrestling. 

In connection with Goodyear’s 
newly purchased rubber-sole and 
heel plant at Windsor, Vermont, Mr. 
Litchfield pointed out that: 

“A decision to establish a plant in 
such a community assumes ready ac- 
cess to customers, cheap and speedy 


looking for a location 
in America he studies 
the various aspects of 
the community’s | life 
that are the measure of 
its integrity. He is 
impressed by good 
schools, good streets, 
an efficient fire depart- 
ment and other mani- 
festations of good citi- 
zenship and good gov- 
ernment. 

“A law-abiding and 
law-enforcing commu- 
nity is basically essen- 
tial to security of opera- 
tions. I do not believe 
that the average fair- 
minded manufacturer 
of to-day expects excessive indul- 
gence from his community but I do 
believe that he expects fair treatment 
and the assurance that the dignity 
and force of law in the protection of 
life and property will be carefully 
maintained.” 


Is Akron Missing the Point? 


The fact remains, however, that 
rubber decentralization has generally 
been a result of factors other than 
labor troubles, as Mr. Litchfield also 
pointed out. But Akron civic leaders 
continue to stress industrial peace in 
labor relations as the paramount 
issue, although some of the Associ- 
ation’s advertisements dwell on the 
delinquent-tax problem and urge the 
use of an installment method of pay- 
ing taxes. 

Furthermore, Akron citizens are 
still smarting over security losses in 
smaller companies that have either 
succumbed to the fierce competition 
in the rubber industry during the 
past decade, or have been merged into 
the larger companies. Whether the 
major corporations are responsible 





for these conditions or not, they are 
blamed for them. Such sentiment 
does not help to gain the solid sup- 
port of the citizenry for the efforts 
of civic leaders to promote industrial 
peace, with their attitude that labor 
is the chief offender. In Akron, too 
much sympathy is with labor. 
Solving the problem of bringing 
about unanimity in the co-operative 
effort to maintain industrial peace in 
Akron, to the end that old industries 
shall stay and new ones come in, 
seems to rest on one point. A minor- 
ity group believes that union labor 
representatives must be included in 
the civic group, if industrial peace is 
to be promoted and maintained. They 
point out that this recognition is in- 
evitable and not without ample and 
authoritative precedent. Rubber man- 
agement has continually treated with 
union heads, recognizing them as 
actually representative af labor. 


At Least It’s a Start 


These advocates of harmony also 
are convinced that union leaders must 
not merely outlaw sit-down strikes 
that jeopardize production and de- 
stroy customer confidence in Akron 
manufacturers ; they must also elimi- 
nate the radical element which causes 
them and end these uprisings, if they 
are to be accepted as leaders in fact. 
Rubber management has been patient 
in helping union leaders to eliminate 
this costly and serious trouble, but 
until union leadership can establish 
better control of its forces, confidence 
in its ability to negotiate with com- 
plete authority will be lacking. 

Meantime, civic organizations la- 
bor to inspire confidence with public 
displays of their own confidence. Ad- 
vertisements seek diligently to over- 
come the fear that keeps rubber work- 
ers and other citizens from buying. 

Rubber production continues stead- 
ily at near capacity. Smaller plants 
are working twenty-four hours a day, 
six days of the week. Yet sit-down 
strikes, some of which never reach 
the newspaper headlines, continue. 
Perhaps the sheer weight of recovery 
will finally cure Akron’s jitters. 

Few organizations, civic or com- 
mercial, have yet been confronted 
with the task which keeps Akron’s 
leaders scratching perplexed heads. 
But more of them are likely to face 
it in the future. For labor unrest is 
a powerful reason for industrial de- 
centralization; and cities which find 
themselves in Akron’s predicament 
must, like Akron, develop a program 
for selling industrial peace. 

Akron’s plan, as it is to-day may 
not be perfect. But it is, at least, a 
start. 
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On this page are four winners in four recent packaging contests. Above is Woodbury’s powder-blue package of face powder 


a transparent-cellulose package for cleaning tissues designed by R. H. Macy came out on top in Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
& Company, New York City department store. Late in January, it won the magazine’s competition for the best packaged 5- 
Special Wolf Retail Award as the best package developed by a department and-10-cent item introduced in 1936. Judgment 
store in 1936. A special point of merit is a device on the back by which the was based on its sales value in open display; dura- 
package can be’ hung on the wall as a permanent container for the contents. bility and protection to contents; low production 
Also shown is the award—a pair of antique brass beakers. cost; and general appearance. 





No top prize is given in Modern Packaging magazine’s The Wolf Award contest, sponsored by American Management Associa- 
All-America contest; there are twenty winners, each in tion, also has twenty classifications. But, unlike the All-America com- 
a separate classification. But Borg-Warner’s winner in petition (left), a grand prize goes to the best all-around packaging job. 
the fibre-can group (above) is especially significant be- This year’s top honors were won by the Adrienne line of cosmetics. 
cause it illustrates the trend toward packaging even such The judges agreed that the white-and-gold containers are nearly perfect 
products as automobile parts. Counterfeiting is pre- for the purpose: Low selling price of the product makes low cost neces- 
vented, the contents are rustless. sary; yet the design is distinguished, expensive-looking. 


ad N March, marketing executives 

Parka if} center their interest on packaging. 
The climax comes on March 23 

when the American Management As- 

sociation opens its seventh annual 

Takes packaging exposition in New York 
City, just after Modern Packaging 


magazine announces winners of its 


All-America Packaging Competition. 
The Stage Helping to build up this climax were 
announcements of three other pack- 
aging contests judged earlier in the 
year (see photographs above). 
These contests revealed that the 
last twelvemonth was a period when 
the gains of previous years were con- 


solidated rather than a period of 
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striking innovations. Noteworthy de- 
velopments were: (1) Greater visi- 
bility of contents by wider use of 
transparent wrappers; (2) influence 
of industrial design—“streamlined” 
lettering, sounder construction; (3) 
improved design of paperboard con- 
tainers, transforming drab shipping 
cases into attractive “silent sales- 
men”; (4) greater use of natural- 
color photographs on metal contain- 
ers and labels; (5) new high in popu- 
larity of re-use containers. 

Above and opposite, a pageant of 
outstanding packaging achievements 
of the past twelve months passes in 
review. 








Re-use and paired products team up in Spalding’s golf- 
The red-and-gold box will hold tees 
and other golfing odds and ends when it’s empty; and 
under the lid is a golf booklet by Bobby Jones. 


ball gift package. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s soap-powder box 
is a prime example of effective use of let- 
tering. The product’s name, standing out 
in sharp perspective, has high visibility on 
dealers’ shelves. Background is _ blue; 
lettering is white. 


Best redesigned package in the Wolf contest was the 
Sparklet job. The old (right) lacked visibility and life. 
The new has black background, chromium-and-red color- 
ing, shows the product in action when two packages are 


set together for display (left). 


salt or pepper. 


Merchandising and construction ingenuity 
is exemplified in Chevrolet’s battery carton, 
with its purple background and its yellow 
lettering. A handle makes for easy 
handling ; an inner lining protects the con- 
tainer from the battery’s acid. 


A still more noteworthy re-use package is that for Bakon yeast powder. 
The housewife shakes the contents through the perforated top of the 
glass container; when the powder is gone, she uses the container for 
Labels, attached by rubber bands, are easily removed. 
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Du Pont’s can for marine finishes is de- 
signed, not only for beauty, but also for 
reaping goodwill among boat owners. One 
element is the distinctly nautical scene on 
the label, another is the nautical blue-and- 
white color scheme. 
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Ingenious, well-designed, and a blow at the clay flower pot are 
Hewett P. Mulford Company’s blue-and-silver packages for flower 
The bulbs come already planted in treated soil. 
removes the top, and uses the paraffined-paper base as a flower pot 


The buyer 


which stands up as long as the flowers bloom. 
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The Company Director—1937 Version 


John Elting 


MERICA is developing a new 
A type of business executive—the 
business-statesman. And to-day, 
more than ever before, the business 
world needs alert, forceful statesmen. 
Younger executives are rapidly 
coming to the front, men who believe 
in effective industrial self-govern- 
ment, who understand far-reaching 
changes in social and economic philos- 
ophy, and who can use diplomacy 
and tact in their contacts with capi- 
tal, management, and labor. 

Among such business-statesmen is 
George A. Sloan. 

In January, the United States Steel 
Corporation, continuing its policy of 
selecting distinguished younger men 
for positions of prominence, elected 
Sloan to the Board of Directors. Late 
in February, he also became a di- 
rector of the Bankers Trust Company. 
These appointments mark a new 
chapter in the colorful career of this 
business executive. 


In the Goldfish Bowl 


As President of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Sloan came to public notice 
in 1933 when he walked into the 
White House and presented Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with the draft of the 
first code of the NRA. Later, in 
conference with General Johnson, he 
represented the cotton-textile man- 
ufacturers in a series of dramatic 
code hearings—the first of the fa- 
mous “goldfish-bowl” series. 

Such immediate co-operation of 
widely divergent manufacturers would 
have been practically impossible had 
it not been for the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Succeeding Walker D. 
Hines as president in 1929, Sloan 
was in a position in 1933 to bring 
about co-operation of his industry 
with government at a time when 
most other industries were com- 
pletely disorganized. He made effec- 
tive use of shrewd diplomacy and 
well-directed tact to obtain his ob- 
jectives. 

Born and raised in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Sloan was graduated from 
Vanderbilt University in 1915. For 
two years he worked in his father’s 
store, the Cain-Sloan department 
store, and gained some knowledge of 
retail merchandising. But for these 
two years and a shorter period in 
later life, Sloan’s business career has 
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been solely concerned with advisory 
capacities. 

In the Institute, Sloan and many 
other textile men felt that they had 
neglected a vitally important phase 
of the industry—distribution. The 
location of the mills, the number 
of unrelated and independent selling 
houses, and the wide diversity of 
product made effective merchandising 
difficult. The entire system needed 
overhauling, and Sloan had ideas on 
the subject. 

Having devoted eight years to ad- 





George A. Sloan 


vising manufacturers, Sloan resigned 
his position in the Institute and in 
the Code Authority and turned 
to distribution. George A. Sloan & 
Company was formed in March of 
1935; it served primarily as the ex- 
clusive selling agency for one of the 
largest and oldest cotton mills in the 
world—Amoskeag. Sloan was all set 
to apply his knowledge of textiles to 
merchandising. He felt that aggres- 
sive merchandising must be support- 
ed by trade and consumer advertis- 
ing and other vigorous sales methods 
to: increase the demand for cotton. 
But scarcely had he begun this 
energetic undertaking when he was 
faced with bitter disappointment. 
Burdened with overwhelming debt 
incurred in past years, Amoskeag 


Mills suspended operations in Sep- 
tember, 1935, and was forced to liq- 
uidate. From a merchandising job, 
Sloan turned to liquidation. This 
task was finished in the closing 
months of 1936, and George A. Sloan 
& Company retired from the scene. 

Personally, Sloan is tall, well- 
dressed, poised and self-confident in 
manner. He talks easily, clearly, 
forcefully, listens politely. Whether in 
private conversation or at the con- 
ference table, he remains the careful 
business man; rarely does he speak 
in an unguarded moment. 

He believes that Big Business must 
be “Big” to provide leadership in 
our economic life. Not long ago, he 
said, “Show me an industry that con- 
tinually lowered its operating costs 
but which at the same time main- 
tained good wages, steady employ- 
ment and fairly regular dividends 
during the past ten years and I will 
show you an industry with two and 
perhaps three outstanding units that 
have led the way.” 

He likes to name the large com- 
panies which have provided this lead- 
ership in the automotive, steel, food- 
stuff, chemical, and electrical indus- 
tries. Sloan feels that small business- 
es are the backbone of the nation ; but 
at the same time he states emphatical- 
ly that the leadership of Big Business 
must be recognized. 

For hobbies Sloan studies current 
economic theories. His well-stocked 
library keeps him in touch with the 
background of economics. Most of 
all he delights in talking with ex- 
perts on currency theories—though 
he admits frankly that he does not 
understand many of them. He corre- 
sponds regularly with leading mone- 
tary authorities all over the world. 


Past, Present, Future 


The company director who success- 
fully meets to-day’s challenge of 
leadership is a many-sided individual. 
He knows manufacturing and dis- 
tribution problems. He discusses 
production costs with the foremen, 
merchandising problems with sales- 
men, wages and working conditions 
with workers, and profits with his 
fellow directors. More than that— 
he gains from past experience, copes 
with the present, plans for the future. 

Such a company director is a busi- 
ness-statesman; such a_ business- 
statesman is George A. Sloan. 








SAFETY YOU CAN SEE 


OOK at the center of the tread —the only place 
where tires touch the road—and you will quickly 

see why Goodyears give you greater safety on any 
road, in any weather. Only Goodyear builds those 
big, square-edged blocks of rubber there! Sharp» 
as the cleats on an athlete’s shoe, they give / 
you non-slip traction for fast starts and quick 
stops. Diamond-shaped, they brace against 
side-skids on fast turnsand slippery surfaces. 
Deep - toothed, they provide sure - footed f | a Is: Rise alunays: been: Givibviastocnilaa 
stip in softest going. You pay nothing g j = that leadership is best pareve by 
cure Sop tite greneer securhy; you ge | | if} constant pioneering in new fields for 
center traction grip in any Goodyear 2% {}} ee ote ? 6 
regardless of its price class — because i= 4 ) 4 on ote. 
every Goodyear is built to protect our good 
name! That is why Goodyear Tires are 
the world’s first-choice — because mil- 
lions have learned that THE CHEAPEST 
THING ON A CAR IS THE BEST TIRES 
YOU CAN BUY! 


Typical was Good year’s pioneering of 
the first pneumatic bus tire on its own 
Goodyear Heights Bus Line in 1916 
— the first bus line on pneumatics 
from which has developed today’s 


great interurban systems. 


THE GREATEST sn IN mien, \ 
GOOD, YEAR. 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








What's New 
in Business 


Spring Plowing Looks Good 


As plows begin to bite into the 
earth for the Spring turning (see 
cover), farmers are looking forward 
to the best year they have enjoyed 
for a long, long time. And a good 
year for farmers means a fat market 
for industries which sell to farmers. 

The only dark cloud on the agri- 
cultural horizon is the possibility of 
another drought. Otherwise, the sky 
is bright. 

Gross farm income for 1936 was 
$9,530,000,000, the highest since 
1929, and far above the depression 
low of $5,337,000,000 in 1932. In 
1937, it will probably be still higher. 

The purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar is up, too. In 1932, 
the ratio of the prices he received for 
his products to the prices he had to 
pay for other goods was 61 (1910- 
14:100). By 1935, the ratio had in- 
creased to 86, in 1936 it was 91, to- 
day it is flirting with 100—all of 
which means that the farmer can buy 
more goods with his crop proceeds. 

Early in March, the farmer was 
getting around $1.25 a bushel for 
wheat, compared with the depression 
low of 38c. In the same period, his 
income from corn had jumped from 
32c to more than a dollar a bushel. 
Cotton was selling at double the 1931 
low ; wool prices were the best since 
1928; hog prices were nearly three 
times the 1932 bottom of $3.44 per 
hundred pounds; and the index of 
dairy-products prices (1910-14:100) 
fluctuated around 125 as compared 
with 1933’s low of &2. 


What Does Steel Agreement Mean? 


After their first shock of amaze- 
ment at Carnegie-Illinois Steel’s 
recognition of the CIO’s Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, business 
men settled back to figure out what 
its long-run implications for indus- 
trial relations might be. 

Of two results, there is little doubt : 
The man in the street and the aver- 
age workingman interpret the U. S. 
Steel subsidiary’s consent to bargain 
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BUSINESS 


SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








HISTORY 


March opens with history-making labor developments as John 
Lewis’ CIO vertical unions chalk up striking gains. Steel indus- 
try’s united front against them breaks as Carnegie-IIlinois, U. S. 
Steel subsidiary, negotiates with CIO’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. Though bargaining covers only union members, 
negotiations hold deep implications for all business (p. 22). Mean- 
while, General Electric invites CIO union to confer; Chrysler 
begins bargaining with CIO’s United Automobile Workers; and 
business men, knowing that other steel companies often follow 
U. S. Steel’s lead in prices, wages, hours, wonder if they’ll also 
follow in changed attitude toward unions. 





UP, UP, UP 


Steel industry again raises wages, adopts 40-hour week with over- 

time, climaxing dramatic advances since the 12-hour day, seven- 

day week of 19 years ago. Move expected to lift costs an estimated 

— a year; so prices go up $3 to $8 a ton beginning 
pril 1. 





STILL HOT 


Union recognition, wage-and-hour concessions, apparently avert 
grim threat of steel strike. But labor hot-spots still boil as 
sporadic sitdowns, affecting many companies though relatively few 
workers, continue; as new vertical-union drives in additional mass- 
production industries—especially shoes, textiles—are forecast for 
Spring; as A. F. ot L. declares open war on member unions 
sympathetic with CIO, creating fear of jurisdictional strikes; as 
some “company unions,” notably in steel, decide to battle CIO. 
Meanwhile, one report reveals how certain companies keep workers 
happy while working under effectiveness systems (p. 12), another 
outlines a community’s attempt to promote industrial peace (p. 16). 





UP FRONT 


Packaging marches to the front of the marketing stage as prize 
contests for packages are decided, as leading packaging exhibition 
opens (p. 18). Concurrently, leading figure in application of 
research to selling explains why he does it, how it pays (p. 14). 








NUMBER 16 


Government reciprocal-trade-agreement policy to continue three 
more years as Congress extends enabling act to June 12, 1940. 
Meanwhile, U. S. signs sixteenth pact, with El Salvador ;. latter 
makes deep cuts in tariffs on U. S. foods, U. S. promises to keep 
El Salvador’s main exports on free list. 





NEW LIFT 


New lift given heavy industry by auto-strike settlement, minimiz- 
ing of steel-strike threat, world-wide rearmament plans, takes 
hold. Metal prices jump; steel production hits 85 per cent., highest 
since magic month of October, 1929; Cities Service announces 
$42,000,000 expansion program ; farm outlook is favorable (p. 22). 
But National Association of Purchasing Agents opines that in- 
ventories are now at top, and business leaders question final result 
of current events (p. 30). 





collectively with union representa- 


production industries which up to 





tives as a resounding victory for the 
CIO and for unionism—even though 
the agreement covers only members 
of the union. And the softening of 
U. S. Steel’s attitude, coupled with 
Chrysler’s and General Electric’s 
concessions and the public estimate 
of the outcome of the General Motors 
strike, gives union organizers such 
talking points for signing up new 
members as they have rarely had 
before. 

But the deeper implications of 
1937’s dramatic labor events stem 
from the tremendous impetus they 
have given to the union, and especial- 
ly the vertical-union, movement. 
Probable long-run results include: 

1. A change in U. S. employers’ 
attitude towards unions which will 
bring it more into line with the gen- 
erally favorable attitude of British 
employers. 

2. Union penetration of the mass- 


now have escaped it—a penetration 
which may extend into such white- 
collar fields as office workers and re- 
tail-store clerks. 

3. More jurisdictional strikes, 
temporarily, if the CIO and the A. F. 
of L. continue their rivalry, and if 
CIO’s vertical unions choose to pene- 
trate A. F. of L. fields. But if the 
vertical union gains strength at the 
expense of the craft union, there 
should be fewer jurisdictional strikes 
in the long run; for the craft-union 
type of organization breeds them. 

4. Employers may be-called upon 
to deal with more aggressive, perhaps 
even radical, labor leaders. There is 
no reason inherent in the principle of 
vertical unionism why its leaders 
should be more militant than craft- 
union leaders. The fact is, though. 
that they often are, largely because 
aggressive leaders are likely to flock 
to a new cause and because the rank 
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and file of labor—the backbone of 
vertical unionism—is usually less 
conservative than labor’s “aristocra- 
cy”—highly skilled members of craft 
unions. 

5. The gap between the wages of 
skilled and unskilled workers may be 
narrowed. The unskilled workers 
who control the vertical union will 
drive for higher wages for them- 
selves, will care little about raising 
wages for the skilled tradesmen who 
are members. 

6. The employer who deals with 
unions may find his problems simpler, 
on the whole. In dealing with craft 
unions, he negotiates with a number 
of different representatives of differ- 
ent unions. In dealing with a vertical 
union, he negotiates with a single 
union. Furthermore, the vertical- 
union type of organization is more 
closely geared with the needs of to- 
day’s mass-production industry, from 
the point of view of employee as well 
as employer. Disputes are more 
easily settled, the leaders have a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of 
the industry and the individual com- 
pany in it. 

7. But the growth of vertical 
unions may injure employee-repre- 
sentation plans. Both are similar in 
structure (which is one reason for 
the employee-representation plan’s 
success in many plants) ; employees 
may find it easier to approve the fa- 
miliar vertical union than the un- 
familiar craft union, and therefore 
may be more easily induced by 
organizers to join it. 


New Gains for Air Conditioning 


Late February brought news of 
still more gains by the lusty young 
air-conditioning industry. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation 
signed a contract to install the largest 
refrigerating plant for air-condition- 
ing purposes in the world. The 
equipment is to be installed in the 
National Capitol’s new power-plant 
building, and it will be used to air 
condition the Capitol, the Senate 
office building, and the new and old 
House of Representatives office build- 
ings. Six thousand horsepower will 
be required to supply the 11,500,000 
gallons of chilled water which will 
make a daily journey through a mile 
of underground pipeline. 

Meanwhile, Carrier Corporation 
announces another significant con- 
tract—this one to install the United 
States’ first mine air-conditioning 
system which uses mechanical re- 
frigeration for cooling. It will reduce 
the temperatures in the Magma Cop- 
per Mine at Superior, Arizona, from 
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Wide World 
Comedy crept into the strike situation 
late in February when a group of New 
York employers called a_ full-fledged 
strike, including pickets, against a union 


their present range of 95 to ‘100 
degrees, and create better working 
conditions for miners. While other 
mines in the U. S. are cooled, the 
method is largely by forced ventila- 
tion. South Africa and Brazil, how- 
ever, already have completely air- 
conditioned mines in operation. 





A third interesting air-conditioning 
system is the one in the Upjohn 
Company’s new “streamlined” build- 
ing of black-and-white marble in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Upjohn 
makes pills, powders and other drugs. 
Air conditioning in the tablet room 
will prevent pills from crumbling as 
they do if air humidity is too low 
when they are being formed, and keep 
pills from refusing to “tablet” as 
they do when humidity is too great. 
In the. coating room (see photo- 
graph), conditioned air directed into 
the coating drums assures uniform 
coating on each pill. 


Strike Comedy 


New York City saw a comic in- 
terlude in the strike situation in late 
February when a group of employers 
turned the tables and called a strike, 
with pickets and all the fixings, 
against a union. 

The Wholesale Dry Goods Em- 
ployees Union refused to negotiate 
with the Downtown Dry Goods Job- 
bers Association when their collec- 
tive-bargaining contract expired in 
February. Instead, the union, for 
reasons of its own, preferred to bar- 
gain with individual employers. So 
members of the Association promptly 
struck against the union for refus- 
ing to bargain collectively, hired 
pickets to parade before the union 
offices, and finally won the union 
over to re-opening negotiations. 


New Kind of Exhibit 


Late in February, the Rochester, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce staged 
a type of industrial exhibition which 
it believes was wholly unique. 

The exhibit was a showing of the 
products of seventeen Rochester man- 


Carrier Cord. 
Air conditioning’s recent gains include an interesting installation in a pill factory 
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AS EASY AS I COULD 
BUY A SMALL CARS” 


says WILLIAM E. KERSTEN, NEW YORK CITY 





READ HOW THESE MOTORISTS 
SAVED MONEY BY SWITCHING 
TO DODGE 





“T SAW that the new low ‘delivered’ 
Dodge price was just a trifle more 
than a similar model of the smaller 
car I had been considering,” explains 
Mr. Kersten. “And now the money 
Dodgeis saving on gas alone will easily 
offset that small difference in price. 
I’m averaging 20 miles to the gallon. 
What’s more, I know the higher price 
this Dodge will bring me when I trade 
it in will also more than offset the 
difference in original cost.” 

Just as enthusiastic as Mr. Kersten 
are thousands of new Dodge owners 
who have switched from smaller. 
competitive-make cars to Dodge—and 
have discovered that the bigger Dodge 
actually costs no more in the long run 
to own and drive! 18 to 24 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline, they report...along 
with substantial savings on oil, lubri- ,f 
cation, tires, and upkeep! i 

See this big, new Dodge today! 
Drive it! Learn how you, too, can 
switch to Dodge and save money! 
























“20% miles to the gallon of 
gas,” says C. B. Edwards, Glen- 
dale, Calif. “That's what I click 
offin my big, new Dodge. I never 
drove a car so economical to 
operate,” 




















3 
ca |S 
“We'll save $70 before the 
year is out,” says Gladys McGill 
Barron, Chicago. “Using our old, 
smaller car for comparison, 
we're getting 8 miles more to the 
gallon from our new Dodge. Our 
oil costs are much lower, too.” 








DOD 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Net- 
work,every Thursday, 9to10 P.M.,E.S.T. 




















“It didn’t take me long to 
notice that, compared to other 
cars in same price range, Dodge 
delivered prices are lower,” says 
J. Edward Gragg, St. Louis. “In 
fact, the new Dodge I switched 
to cost only a little more than a 
small car I was considering.” 








DELIVERS NOW FOR 
JUST A FEW DOLLARS 
MORE THAN THE Low- 
EST-PRICED CARS. 


Say terme arranged 
to ~ act. at low : 
cost, through Commerciai 





Credit Company. 
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_ major commerce of this continent 

requires, every day, more than a hundred 
thousand railroad cars of many types, avail- 
able for loading wherever and whenever 
freight is ready to move. 


And the railroads meet this vast and varied 
demand so smoothly that shippers take for 
granted that the cars will be on hand. 


Thus, when the wheat crop is ripe, cars are 
moved from railroads that do not need them 
to the western roads that have wheat to load; 
similarly, coal cars are distributed to supply 
varying industrial demands; likewise, refrig- 
erator cars are moved to the centers where 
perishable fruit and vegetable crops are ripe 
for shipment. 


This involves not only a tremendous job of 
coordination but standardization to the point 
where every one of two million freight cars must 
be interchangeable and usable in trains with 
every other car—all parts must be standard 
replaceable parts so that repairs can be made 
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me 


in any railroad shop—or by emergency crews 
anywhere. 


Typical examples of this standardization are 
these: 


In the old days, there were 56 sizes and kinds 
of axles for freight cars — now, all freight cars 
are equipped with axles of one standard design 
in five sizes for cars of varying capacities. 


Then, there were 58 different kinds of 
journal boxes — now, all cars have one 
standard design in five sizes for the differ- 
ent size cars. 


Then, there were 26 kinds of car coup- 
lers—now, there is one standard coupler, 
which will couple with and interchange 
with all previous designs which may 

still be in use. 


*. ; : 
Then, there were 20 different kinds of 
brake shoes— now, only one standard 
design is universally used. 


Then, there were 27 different designs ot 
brake heads—now, there is one standard 
design. 


Then, there were numerous designs and 
kinds of brake beams, and many kinds 
and sizes of wheels—now, there is one 
standard wheel, and one stand- Md 
ard brake beam design of 
three sizes for different 
weights of cars. 






True, this is progress 
of a kind inconspicuous 






to the average eye, but it 
helps explain why the American Rail- 
roads are internationally recognized as 
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the most reliable and progressive trans- 








portation system in the world! 
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DO YOU KNOW 


—that the railroads haul a ton 
of freight a mile for an average 
revenue of less than a cent? 


—that the speed of freight 
trains bas been stepped up 43% 
in recent years? 


—that by increasing the efficiency 
of operation the railroads have 
cut fuel costs a half billion dol- 
lars in the past ten years? 


—that 45 cents of every dollar 
the railroads take in go for 
railroad payrolls? 


—that the railroads maintain 
their own ‘highways’’—a quarter 
of a million miles of ‘‘line’’? 


—that 1,600,000 children are 
educated every year by the 
school taxes paid by the rail- 
roads? 


—that railroad fares throughout 
the United States have been re- 
duced as much as 44%, and that 
Pullman accommodations now 
cost one-third less than before ? 


—that you are far safer ona 
railroad train than you are 
in your own bome? 














STUDEBAKER PRESENTS 





— 


Shik UCSUMONL 


OFFERING INFINITE RICHES WITHOUT 
REQUIRING THEM 





ERE is the limit in luxury at a 
H limited price! A premium car 
without the premium! Looks and acts 
like $3000! A patrician if there ever 
was one! Newpillow type full Marshall 
spring upholstery. Rear seat center 
arm rest that’s almost table width. 
Front seat floor mat and kick pads 


sun visors. Chrome sill panels. 


match the upholstery. Cloth covered 





The beautifully air curved exterior 
of the State President has tiny fender 
lamps with chrome stripings. Chrome 
running board mouldings. The world’s 
only doors that shut lightly, tightly and 
silently. Enormously roomy trunks. 


And here’s the real news! This new 
State President is priced only a few 
dollars higher than the standard 
Studebaker President which everyone 
who has shopped the 1937 cars calls the 
finest car a little money ever bought! 


ufacturers. But stimulation of local 
pride was not the point. The pur- 
pose was to contrast the well-designed 
products of the seventeen manufac- 
turers as they appear to-day with 
what they looked like fifteen years 
ago, thus to impress smaller local 
producers with the benefits of better 
design and to encourage them to “go 
thou and do likewise.” This in turn, 
it was reasoned, would bring new 
business to Rochester companies. 
To carry out the plan, industrial 
designers lectured at special meet- 
ings, and manufacturers who couldn’t 
afford to employ designers of their 
own were urged to get inside infor- 
mation.on the subject from the ex- 
hibitors. 


“Blind” Meat Store 


“Revolutionary” is a mild word 
for the new meat departments which 
are now being opened up in a number 
of Piggly-Wiggly self-service gro- 
cery stores. 

Most radical innovation is that no 
uncooked’ meats whatever are on dis- 
play. Piggly-Wiggly theorizes that 
women don’t like to see raw meat 
in a butcher store; that the usual 
white enameled pan for meat display 
reminds them of hospitals and sick 
rooms ; that when they buy meat they 
think in terms of what the meat will 
look like on the diping-room table. 

Consequently, the shopper in the 
new Piggly-Wiggly meat departments 
sits on a stool before a flat counter 
and looks across the aisle behind it at 
a seriegof delectable panels which 
picture ‘various meats as they appear 
on the home table. The clerk hands 
her a “menu” on which are listed 
the meats offered for sale and their 
prices. If she chooses pork chops, 
he reaches under the counter for a 
loin, holds it up for inspection, and 
then cuts it to the buyer’s order. 

Piggly-Wiggly claims that its oper- 
ators get unusually good results from 
the “blind” meat departments. One 
reason is that they pique women’s 
curiosity. The housewife is prone to 
drop in at a crowded meat depart- 
ment, look at the meats on display, 
and leave without giving a clerk a 
chance to talk to her. In the “blind” 
department, however, she tends to 
wait for the clerk to hand her a 
menu so that she can see what is 
being offered. 


Platform for Labor Peace 


Late in February, the National 
Association of Manufacturers sent to 
members a special report containing 
a labor-relations platform to which 
every business man might well pledge 
allegiance. 
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The report summarized a year’s 
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intensive study of the problem of 
promoting better understanding be- 
tween management and workers. 
While it listed recommended prac- 
tices in detail, it also cautioned 
against using them blindly as rigid 
standards exactly suited to the indi- 
vidual conditions in all companies. 

“But,” added the Association’s 
Committee on Employment Rela- 
tions, which wrote the report, “we 
believe that satisfactory relations be- 
tween management and employees 
will result from application of the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles: 

“1. A mutual respect and consid- 
eration by each for the problems and 
viewpoints of the other. 

“2. Promotion of the widest under- 
standing that the greatest measure 
of well-being for both employers and 
employees and maximum possibility 
of obtaining the full economic value 
of their services lie in the develop- 
ment of the common enterprise in 
which they are engaged. 

“3. Free interchange of ideas be- 
tween management and employees in 
all matters and company policies of 
mutual interest, such as wages, hours 
and conditions of employment. 

“4. Opportunity should exist in 
each plant tor the consideration and 
adjustment of all complaints, and for 
appeal to the highest executives. 

“5. Development by each company 
of a sound and well defined employ- 
ment policy.” 


Streamlined for Sales 


Early in March, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
took delivery of the first of ten 
streamlined steam locomotives, while 
1,500 people looked on and a brass 


Vice-President Binkerd of Baldwin Locomotive Works (left) presents a “streamlined- 
for-sales” locomotive to the New Haven's Vice-President Pearson, in Boston 


band welcomed the new unit to Bos- 
ton’s South Station. 

Streamlined, stackless and smooth- 
sided as the new Baldwin-built en- 
gine is, it was designed not so much 
to cut down air resistance as to cut 
down sales resistance. The unit will 
haul fast New York-Boston express 
trains on the New Haven-Boston sec- 
tion of the run. But speed on the 
run is limited by factors outside the 
road’s control: (1) Numerous draw- 
bridges necessitate frequent slow- 
downs; and (2) cities at which ex- 
press trains stop are located in river 
valleys, which means that trains must 
pull a stiff grade at relatively low 
speed in getting under way again. 

Consequently, streamlining, which 
saves dollars and cents by cutting 
down air resistance at speeds above 
sixty miles an hour, will not be vitally 
important from the operating point 
of view. On the other hand, it will be 
extremely important from the sales- 
promotion viewpoint. The new en- 
gines will capture the public’s im- 
agination; they can be easily and 
widely publicized; and New Haven 
freight agents will have something 
new and interesting to tell their pros- 
pects. 

Another significant development in 
railroad equipment also came to light 
early in March. Last*year, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe experimen- 
ted with a stainless-steel, lightweight 
passenger coach which was designed, 
not as an integral unit in a stream- 
lined train, but as an individual unit 
which can be cut into and out of any 
train of standard coaches. Satisfied 
with the tests, the Santa Fe now has 
placed an order for fifty-two similar 
cars with Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company. 






































Ediphone 
Voice Writing 


reduces effort 


by cutting out 


repetition! 





NQUIRING executives have discovered 
I that their greatest energy-waster is 
ROUTINE—that often unnecessary daily evil. 

The morning mail, for instance, is a 
routine-racketeer! How much time and 
energy does it steal from you? Did you 
put today’s letters aside until your secre- 
tary was free ...and then RE-READ them 
when she was ready for dictation? 

Cut out that needless repetition! With 
a Pro-technic Ediphone, you Voice- Write 
answers THE FIRST TIME you read the mail. 
Multiply that over and over—IMMEDIATE 
confirmation of telephone calls, answer- 
ing memos, recording conference high- 
lights—and you have Reduced Effort. 
You have Added 20% to 50% to your 
Business Capacity! 

Discover the Ediphone in your own 
office on the “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan. 
Telephone the Edi- 
phone, YourCity,or he 

im coRPonarto 


address DeskFB-27— WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 





Terms of Labor 
Agreements 0.K.; 
Third-Term 


Pledge Cheers 


tinues vigorously—despite extra- 
ordinary political and labor de- 
velopments of a disturbing nature. 

Average stock quotations early in 
March climbed almost to last year’s 
November peak, and are now fully 
75 per cent. above the 1932 maxi- 
mum, as well as 100 per cent. above 
the closing prices of 1931. They are 
even better than they were in late 
1930. 

Retail trade, stimulated by pre- 
Easter buying, is described as the 
most voluminous since the boom. 

Important commodity prices have 
been rising. Cotton recently crossed 
14 cents a pound while, simultaneous- 
ly, wheat and corn neared their 1937 
top. Rubber raced ahead; it is now 


F toes vie advancement  con- 
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almost 40 per cent. over a year ago. 

Granting of higher wage rates was 
immediately followed by announce- 
ment of substantial advances in iron 
and steel prices. This industry is 
operating on the highest scale since 
boom times, with even more notable 
activity reported by foreign steel com- 
panies. 

Among other yardsticks which em- 
phasize that revival is animatedly 
under way may be cited electric con- 
sumption, railway traffic, bank trans- 
actions, automobile sales, oil output, 
new telephone installations, real 
estate transactions and values, latest 
corporation reports and—vitally im- 
portant—employment statistics. 

Betterment is vividly illustrated by 
gains in governmental receipts, gains 
which would bring a balanced budget 
within sight were the Administration 
and Congress to exercise economy. 


THE General Motors labor settle- 
ment, entitled to be regarded as ra- 
tional, has been followed by arbitrary 
demands that the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization be accepted as 
the sole bargaining agency by various 
important corporations. At this writ- 
ing, the outcome has not developed. 
Also, strikes of varying size have 
been erupting here, there, every- 
where. 

Insistence upon wage increases, 
with accompanying trouble, histori- 
cally characterizes periods of eco- 
nomic health after severe relapse. 
American employers are showing 
notable consideration of the well- 
being of their work folks. More vol- 
untary upward revisions of wages 
have been announced in the last six 
months than perhaps during any 
similar period in our industrial his- 
tory. And the spread of this move- 
ment is certain. 

The one disturbing note is the 
highhandedness instituted by John L. 
Lewis. Ordering workmen to take 
illegal possession of plants savors of 
un-Americanism. Naturally, it has 
excited concern in responsible circles. 
It may create occasion for still more 
concern, so easy is it for a handful 
of employees in almost any kind of 
business establishment to cause cessa- 


tion of activities—the closing of 
Woolworth stores, by this new 
maneuver, indicates its far-reaching 
possibilities. 

Of course, it may be that the au- 
thorities will by and by decide to en- 
force law and order against usurpers 
of private property and that law- 
breakers hereafter will find them- 
selves not coddled, but severely 
brought to justice. 

The further unfolding of the whole 
labor panorama must be awaited with 
intense interest but not necessarily 
with panicky alarm. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
continues to occupy the center of the 
political stage. 

In an attempt tuo stay the storm 
he raised by his scheme to pack the 
Supreme Court, bringing it under 
his sway, he proclaimed that he en- 
visioned no third term. This an- 
nouncement was gratefully received 
in responsible circles, but it would 
have carried infinitely greater weight 
had Franklin D. Roosevelt earned 
the reputation of a promise-keeper. 

Should Congress consent to the 
emasculation of the Supreme Court, 
there is no foretelling what the ef- 
fect would be on our national recov- 
ery. That a deep split in the Demo- 
cratic Party would follow is accepted 
as indisputable. 


SPECULATION in the stock 
market has become quite bold. Any 
major adverse event either in vola- 
tile Europe or at home could bring 
about a swift and severe reverse. 
Prudence counsels caution—and 
nimbleness. 





Workers Win Major Share of U.S. Income 
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THE NEW CHEVROLET 


is a modern ear with 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


Chevrolet’s Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes are unbelievably soft and 
easy to operate—always dependable 
—always safe, smooth, and positive 
in action. 





Demand 
Perfected 





Chevrolet’s exclusive double-articu- 
lated brake shoe linkage assures a 
full contact of the brake lining with 
the drums when brakes are applied. 


Hydraulic Brakes 


Pressure tested tubing and heavily 
armored piping transmit braking 
pressure from the master cylinder to 
the four wheel cylinders, which exert 
their pressure to expand the two 
brake shoes—assuring perfect equali- 
zation all around. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR 


on your 
new car 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 











HEV. | 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT 
PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO 
SUIT YOUR PURSE 








Chevrolet’s composite cast-iron and 
steel brake drums, and one-piece brake 
shoes with large braking surface and 
weatherproof sealing, are over-size— 
built for heavy duty and long life. 


DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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quit trying. Then and only then. 

Write that truth deep in your 
heart and come back to it time and 
time again. 

Then give yourself the courage to 
stand at the door of your mind like a 
stern watchman who, sword in hand, 
bars the way to all thoughts of failure, 
all thoughts that are negative, all 
thoughts that tend to tear down in- 
stead of build up, all thoughts that 
will make you a poorer man. 

The ability to dream of great 
achievements was not given us to 
mock us. The fact that once we were 
inspired to believe that the high road 
was the right road is evidence that 
we possess the ability to climb that 
road. —GUARANTEE NEws. 


Acie is a failure when he has 


A crown, if it hurts us, is hardly 
worth wearing.—PHuHILip J. BAILEY. 


I never knew an early-rising, hard- 
working, prudent man, careful of his 
earnings and strictly honest, who 
complained of hard luck. A good 
character, good habits and iron in- 
dustry are impregnable to the assaults 
of all ill-luck that fools ever dreamed 
of. —ADDISON. 


The man who insists upon seeing 
with perfect clearness before he de- 
cides, never decides. Accept life, and 
you cannot accept regret—AMIEL. 


Real kindness is to see in every one 
the potential Christ. There are some 
who see their brethren in the likeness 
of Christ and serve them in the spirit 
of Christ, and some who do not. 
That is the test. 

—Gerorce ArTHuR Buttrick, D.D. 


However numerous may be the 
systems of education adopted in dif- 
ferent countries, and in distant ages 
of the world, the object proposed to 
be attained has everywhere been 
ostensibly the same, viz., by care and 
training, to render the body and mind 
of man apt instruments for fulfilling 
the design of his existence, the acqui- 
sition of happiness, social and domes- 
tic. —Joun Locke. 


Any job that is worth tackling will 
give the man who starts to ride it the 
same sort of action that a broncho 
gives his rider. It will try to throw 
you and it never will stop trying to. 

—EXCHANGE. 


God intends no man to live in this 
world without working; but it seems 
to me no less evident that He in- 
tends every man to be happy in his 
work. —RASKIN. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


AAU. 








Action is the prayer that’s always 


answered. —ELBert HuBBARD. 


Raise your hat to the past ; take off 
your coat to the future. 
—MELBouRNE’s MAXIMS. 


It is almost as presumptuous to 
think you can do nothing as to think 
you can do everything. 

—PHILLIPs BROOKS. 


The progress of the world depends 
upon the men who walk in the fresh 
furrows and through the rustling 
corn; upon those whose faces are 
radiant with the glare of furnace 
fires; upon the delvers in mines, and 
the workers in shops ; upon those who 
give to the Winter air the ringing 
music of the axe; upon those who 
battle with the boisterous billows of 
the sea; upon the inventors and dis- 
coverers ; upon the brave thinkers. 

—RosErT INGERSOLL. 


Logical consequences are the scare- 
crows of fools and the beacons of wise 
men. —HvxXLEY. 


Character building is done by piece- 
work. —E. D. Austin. 


He who desires to step one foot 
outside the bounds of the safe and 
slothful average must take that step 
alone. —ArtT SISSON. 





A TEXT 


A wrathful man stirreth up strife, 
but he that is slow to anger ap- 
peaseth strife—Proverbs 15:18. 


Sent in by G. A. Webster, San 
Francisco, Calif. What is your 
favorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











The moment government becomes 
a matter of discretionary activity 
wherein bureaucracy can make the 
laws then there is an interference with 
management. And when manage- 
ment is taken over in large part by 
government there is an end to private 
initiative, and government ownership 
is the inevitable result. 
—ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 


1 believe that the first test of a 
truly great man is his humility. |] 
do not mean by humility doubt of his 
own power. But really great men 
have a curious feeling that the great- 
ness is not in them but through them. 
And they see something divine in 
every other man, and are endlessly, 
foolishly, incredibly merciful. 

—Joun Ruskin, 


Society waits -unformed between 
things ended and things begun. ~ 
—Watt WHITMAN. 


What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 
—Rosert BROWNING. 


Optimism, unaccompanied by per- 
sonal effort, is merely a state of mind 
and not fruitful. —E. L. Curtis. 


Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is 
vanity, and power is a pageant; but 
understanding is ecstatic enjoyment 
perennial in force, unlimited in space, 
and infinite in duration. 

—AcceEssory SHop. 


Just about the time you get that 
holy feeling that you’ve “done a good 
day’s work,” remind yourself of this: 
the human body has no energy limit. 
If you’ve really worked to-day, you're 
in top form. Your salesmanship will 
never be in better shape. Then why, 
for goodness sake, choose this time, 
the best time of all to make money, 
as the time to let down? 

—THOUGHTS ON SALESMANSHIP. 


Men are of two classes : Those who 
do their best work to-day and forget 
about it; and those who promise to 
do their best work to-morrow—and 
forget about it. .—Sr1ceco News. 


Born with mind, but not with wis- 
dom ; born with intellect, but not with 
knowledge; born with power to dis- 
cern, but not born to discretion and 
sound judgment; born with adapta- 
bilities, but not with abilities; born, 
it may be, with wealth, but not born 
to success. Wisdom, knowledge, dis- 
cretion, judgment, ability, character 
—these are attainments, not bestow- 
ments or inheritances. 

—Tue Kansas BANKER. 
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The little toy-dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 
And the little toy-soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 


“Unforeseen events... 
nol 


change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Time was when the little toy-dog was new 


And the soldier was passing fair, 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


—EUGENE FIELD 
© Charles Scribner’s Sons 





This year, over 4,000 children will die beneath the wheels 
of traffic. One of them might be your child, or your 
friend's, or that youngster down the block. True, the num- 
ber of such tragic, such unnecessary, accidents is dimin- 
ishing. But not fast enough. 

Four thousand “Little Boy Blues’ this year again? 
Four thousand little toy-dogs waiting, waiting? Upsets 
you, doesn’t it...but does it upset you enough? Will it be 
on your mind when you're driving a bit too fast down a 
city street? Will you slow down when you see a child 


playing near the curb? For the responsibility is primarily 
yours. There are no brakes on the mental operations of 
an impetuous youngster. 

The Maryland, through posters, cards and leaflets in 
public schools, is continuing its efforts to teach youngsters 
how to avoid danger on the streets. Drivers in commer- 
cial fleets insured with The Maryland receive instruction 
from specially-trained Maryland safety men. 

Will you, in your car, remembering Little Boy Blue, 
drive more carefully this year? 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


CASUALTY 


COMPANY . 


BALTIMORE 
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tion activities. 


country. 


Norman G. Shidle 


Auto Output Up Despite Strikes 


In both January and February 
automobile production was slightly 
ahead of 1936, despite extensive Gen- 
eral Motors strike shut-downs. The 
gain recorded was about 6 per cent. 
in both months. 

Last December, however, exceeded 
December, 1935 by 23 per cent. At 
the time the strike broke in January 
there had been no indication of rela- 
tive sales declines. Hence it is clear 
that the industry as a whole was defi- 
nitely the loser. Competitive com- 
panies did not make up General 
Motors’ losses. 

General Motors’ schedules boomed. 
of course, immediately following the 
strike settlement. It remains to be 
seen, nevertheless, whether the strike 
effects cut into buying power suffi- 
ciently to halt, temporarily at least, 
the upward acceleration of automobile 
sales in general. 

Spring business will be very good. 
of course, if it equals that of last year. 
But the effects of the strike may have 
been so widespread as to prevent 
gains of the size which were expected 
earlier. 





New Dealer Council for Chevrolet 


Chevrolet dealers are going to be a 
regular part of factory sales planning 
from now on. Every month one deal- 
er—chosen by fellow dealers—from 
each of nine zones will meet with 
Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager W. E. Holler to discuss 
sales and dealer problems. Follow- 
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Studebaker Starts Out 


Truck caravans are playing an increasing part in sales-promo- 
Studebaker (above) has just put into action three huge van 
loads of research, engineering and sales-promotion exhibits which 
are unloaded and set up for dealer meetings throughout the 


Right now one truck is somewhere around Portland, Oregon: 


News of the Motor World 


another near Wheeling, West Virginia 





General Motors Carries On! 


and the third near 


Davenport, Louisiana. 


tour. 


General Motors (above) has its great Parade of Progress 
Exposition rolling through the South beginning its second year’s 
This “World’s Fair on Wheels” sets up in scores of 


towns, the exhibits actually being housed for display in the 


trucks. 


ing the meeting they return to their 
respective zones and consult with 
their fellow dealers. The next month, 
other dealers representing the nine 
zones will meet with Mr. Holler and 
his factory sales associates. The 
dealers attending these meetings 
throughout the year are chosen at 
monthly meetings held in each of the 
regions. 

The first of this series of confer- 
ences was held in February. 


More Safe Road Mileage 


America has nearly 1,000,000 miles 
of improved roads to-day—and more 
than 100,000 miles of concrete roads. 
It leads the world in this respect. The 
problem of the next generation is pro- 
vision of safer roads—more divided 
highways where crashes between on- 
coming vehicles are impossible. 


Auto Worker Income Up, Unless— 


Automobile wages have been in- 
creased by many millions of dollars 
since the first of this year. Union de- 
mands for further increases—as well 
as for recognition as sole bargaining 
agency with Chrysler and other man- 
ufacturers after having failed to win 
that point with General Motors— 
leave the industry still on the anxious 
seat labor-wise. 

In the meantime, it is interesting to 
note that the average cash earnings 
of automobile workers in 1936—be- 
fore the recent increases took effect— 
were $1,518. In only one previous 
year were they higher. That was in 


On its 6,000-mile tour last year, 800,000 people saw it. 


1929 when they were $1,638. In 
1937 a new all-time high seems cer- 
tain to be recorded—provided union 
demands do not become so exorbitant 
as to cause further strikes and con- 
sequent reduction in those actual cash 
earnings. 


Drivers’ License Laws Needed 


Twenty states to-day have adequate 
drivers’ license laws. Inadequate laws 
are on the books of six states. Ten 
other states have a drivers’ license 
law but do not require examinations 
for drivers—and twelve states have 
no such law at all. 

This year forty state legislatures 
are meeting. If adequate drivers’ 
license laws can be drawn and passed 
in the twenty-eight states now lack- 
ing them, a powerful blow will have 
been struck for the cause of highway 
safety. 

Progress is being made in accident 
reduction as major forces of educa- 
tion and community co-operation are 
being brought into effective action— 
but the big battle still lies ahead. In 
1936, automobiles registered were 8 
per cent. greater than in 1935 ; motor- 
vehicle accident fatalities jumped only 
4 per cent. Actual reduction as com- 
pared with 1935 looked almost certain 
until exceptionally open weather in 
November and December brought 
relatively greater increase in mileage 
—and, with that mileage increase, an 
accident increase. 


Accidents CAN Be Reduced 


Nineteen states made material re- 
ductions in their highway deaths last 
year as compared with 1935. Eight 
of thirteen United States cities of 
more than half-million population fin- 
ished the year with fewer traffic 
deaths. 

Total for the country as a whole 
was up, however, as noted above. 




















COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 





Twenty-fifth Annual Consolidated Financial Report 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 


1936 














ASSETS 


Cam. cca is ites Hs Wie wd de be eavs $ 23,529,529.59 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes.... $143,998,158.15 
Motor Lien Wholesale Notes and Accept- 
OUR. oo baa vorktals C6400 6 tee e tana 36,948,481.75 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes. 32,121,517.70 
Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring Re- 
GERM AV ne ho 0.90: 8:453. ooo a 5 0kis once 29,626,535.14  242,694,692.74 





Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable. . 779,745.98 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts 
and Letters of Credit (contra)....... 130,150.71 
Repossessions in Companies’ possession at 
depreciated values ...:.....2..2.00.. 64,148.55 
Investments: 
Sundry Marketable Securities (market 
CEES DT ccbecccescness $ 748,334.88 
Investment Securities held by American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New 





York (market value $3,519,651.97) .. 3,309,771.89 +4,058,106.77 
Deferred Charges—Interest and Discount 

ES ee ee 1,276,966.21 

Furniture and Fixtures................. 4.00 








$272,533,344.55 


LIABILITIES 


Unsecured Short Term Notes (Sub- 

sidiaries $4,594,273.24) . teen eeeeeeees $142,142,273.24 
Accounts Payable: 

Credit Balances of Manufacturers and 





Ree FE vos cba cdewecsceccess $ 4,470,477.60 
Sundry, including all Accruals, Federal 
ey) ee 6,176,507.37 10,646,984.97 
344% Debentures due 1951............. 30,000,000.00 
Contingent Liability on Foreign Drafts 
and Letters of Credit (contra)........ 130,150.71 


Contingent Reserves: 
Margin due Customers only when Re- 





ceivables are collected............ $ ° 4+,862,865.60 
Dealers Participating Loss Reserves... 5 283,986.78 10,146,852.38 
Reserves for: 
Possible Losses and Contingencies... .. $ 3,766,355.73 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York— 
Insurance Reserves required by law, 
plus voluntary Reserves of $500,000. 917,725.31 
Deferred Income and Charges (un- 
GRINEK) ..occcccccccesererccescces 12,369,093.66 17,053,174.70 





Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Minority Interests (Common Stock and 


Surplus—Subsidiaries) ..........-- $ 45,234.65 
Preferred Stock — 444% Cumulative 
Cee. 56 6k Gace ss eos 0s ov awe 12,269,900.00 
Common Stock, $10 Par Value........ 18,407,440.00 
Capital Surplus ....... $17,901,981.58 
Earned Surplus ....... 13,789,352.32  31,691,333.90 62,413,908.55 





$272,533,344.55 








Summary of Operations 


Year Ended 
December 31, 1936 


Gross Receivables Purchased... $789,508,418.29 











Gross Income .............s>- $ 26,551,746.85 
Operating Expenses (excluding 

Interest and Discount)....... 11,386,067.41 
Reserves for Losses in Excess of 

WE EI erdiredecic ste ccicsics 1,345,656.84 
Net Income before Interest and 

TOON Ka ales besa Heirs weue-c $ 16,511,336.28 
Interest and Discount Charges. . 1,941,880.10 
Reserve for Federal- Income 

cet hawatsaces yess 2,409,568.70 





Net Income from Operations... $ 12,159,887.48 
Less Net Income for Minority 
ne ee 8,305.66 





Net Income on Capital Stocks of 

Commercial Credit Company. $ 12,151,581.82 
Reserve for Surtax on Undis- 

tributed Profits ............. 145,802.82 








Net Income credited to Surplus. $ 12,005,779.00 


Interest and Discount Charges— 
Times earned, .............. 8.50 
(a) (b) 
Net Income per share on Com- 
mon Stock, including scrip, 
outstanding at end of period... $ 6.15 $ 6.07 
Net Income per share on 444% 
Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock outstanding at 
ee ee 99.03 97.84 
Dividend requirements on 444% 
Cum. Convertible Preferred 
Stock outstanding at end of 
period—Times earned ...... 23.30 23.02 
(a) Before provisions for surtax on undis- 
tributed profits. 
(b) After provision for surtax on undistributed 
profits. 





Analysis of Earned Surplus 


Net Income credited to surplus. $ 12,005,779.00 
Excess Reserves on closed banks 





ON a iss 62d 04 oMthg wide ex $ 12,061,844.59 





Less dividends paid in cash on: 
Various issues of Preferred 





Stocks, since retired........ $ 531,772.02 
44%4% Cum. Conv. Pfd. Stock, 
issued June 30, 1936....... 289,680.00 
Common Stock ............. 8,982,789.75 
Furniture and Fixtures written 
GN cieueddvuscdwee Cease. 202,351.15 
Ba ee Fe ee ae $ 10,006,592.92 





Net Surplus Credit for period.. $ 2,055,251.67 
Earned Surplus Balance, begin- 


ning of period.............. 11,734,100.65 





Earned Surplus Balance, end 
ION oxi ac'ns cw clslePeeae $ 13,789,352.32 








returned to Earned Surplus.. 56,065.59 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
































AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING /) \\LATEST CONDITIONS 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently Wy = B A 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than i Li u Best territory 
at any previous time since December, 1936. Continued yopewen Little or no change in B 

1. Indianapolis, Ind. 4. Norfolk, Va. 8. Cedar Rapids, ta. aaa ~~~ ha ratio to last year Second-best 


. 44474 ‘ 
2. Memphis, Tenn. 5. Kansas City, Kan. 9. Norristown, Pa. Qd C 
6. Spokane, Wash. LO1L4 N Next-best 


3. Worcester, Mass. 10. Colorado Springs. - . 
7, Lemester, Pa Colo. Recent improvement Trend continues down 
‘ (may be temporary) one month or more The poorest territories 
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Territory IV 


Buffalo, N. Y. + 
Akron, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio + 
Erie, Pa. + 
~~-Canton, O. 
—. Jamestown, N. Y. « 

; Warren, Ohio « 

Steubenville, Ohio 


_ Territory Wt Franklin, Pa. 
indianapolis, ind. * me A 
—Dayton, Ohio 2* A ae 7, secrivory ¥ 
Gary, ind. 3* 2 , d Y : “ 
Lansing, Mich. 2+ hfs Ga yy Baltimore, Md. 
Hammond, Ind. 3+ AY \ ‘i OH, Reading, Pa. 


Jackson, Mich. 2+ (eG, Any a Allentown, Pa. 
_Kalamazoo, Mich. 2« GHG o6 y = 





} ———; OMY LA) Fy 
\ Territory | | \ Hamilton, Ohio 2+ 1444; Lancaster, Ps. 
j . a sae 


Battle Creek, Mich. 2 492% Norristown, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + Lima, Ohio 2+ x . York, Pa. 
Bakersfield, Calif. + | : / 


Adrian, Mich. * 
£ =, 
— on Territory 1}. =» _ 


| . 
. » 
[wer Atlanta, Ga. 2e (= yj 
Birmingham, Ala, 2« Pine Biuff, Ark. I, 
Memphis, Tenn. « Hattiesburg, Miss. « / 


Macon, Ga. 2+ Dothan, Ala. 2+ 
Jackson, Miss. 2+_ Albany, Ga. 2+ 
Columbus, Ga. 2+ Greenville, Miss. 2+ 
Meridian, Miss. Valdosta, Ga. 2+ 
Greenville, S. C. Newnan, Ga. 2+ 
Vicksburg, Miss. Elberton, Ga. 2+ 


Fourth-best 
Third-best Yh Fifth-best * Stars and numbers indicate number of sue- 


cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 











if You Have Something to Tell—tell the World! 


N an inspection tour of his plants 
() not long ago, the president of a 

large New England manufactur- 
ing concern got the shock of his life 
when one of his oldest employees 
asked him, “What do we make?” 

“My Lord, man,” this manufac- 
turer gasped, “you’ve been here 
twenty years and you're asking me 
what we make!” 

“Well,” the old fellow explained, 
“I come to work in the morning, 
punch the clock and go to my station. 
Then some metal comes to my bench 
and I do some things to it. But that’s 
about all I know about the company 
and its products!” 

“Slow to learn though this work- 
man might be,” remarked the presi- 
dent, “if he has learned so little about 
the company he has served through 
nearly all of his adult years, then 
there’s something wrong with our 
management ! 

“Tf he knows so little, how can we 
expect this community, and our new 
employees, our stockholders, some of 
whom are employees, our sales force, 
our customers and even our directors, 
to know much more? We have no 
skeletons in our closets, but what’s to 
prevent chronic malcontents, com- 
petitors and others from suggesting 
that we have? We sell some products 
at a premium because of their ex- 
cellence, but who can possibly know 
anything or much about our research 
facilities, our manufacturing skill and 
traditions and the premium that we 
pay for the best materials money can 
buy ?” 

Lincoln Gave the Tip 


When in a candid moment this 


manufacturer had thus spoken, in the’ 


best traditions of low-pressure selling 
I had merely to quote Abraham Lin- 
coln’s axiom, “With public support, 
anything is possible; without it, 
nothing!” He listened, hard! Then 
I quoted an unpublished remark 
granted me by Calvin Coolidge in a 
White House interview, “If provided 
with adequate information, in the long 
tun the American people never fail 
in sound appraisal of men and 
events.” 

Result? For the first time, the 
company became a national advertiser 
by using ten pages for a simply-told 
story of what it is and what it does. 

This narrative was designed to sell 
in the broad sense—to fill a void by 
answering most questions likely to 
be asked by an employee, stockholder. 
salesman or customer, dealer or other 
outsider, about the company and its 


products. It was not a substitute for 
display advertising ; it was a curtain- 
raiser which in due course became a 
supplement to display advertising. It 
was not a glorification of the com- 
pany’s president; but there was ap- 
propriate emphasis upon the com- 
pany’s vast accumulation of scientific 
and employee as well as executive 
skill, a natural pride of any man or 
organization. 

Reprints were sent to all company 
stock and bond holders. They were 
given out as souvenirs to employees 
of all departments when systematical- 
ly conducted on intelligence tours 
through all other departments while 
department heads organized a series 
of evening entertainments and talks. 
Finally reprints were sent in goodly 
quantities to salesmen, dealers and 
customers for counter and other use 
and for reading in moments of leisure. 


Few Secrets Are Left 


The manufacturer was careful not 
to give his chronicle any suggestion 
of display advertising. But he was 
surprised to discover in copious clip- 
pings from periodicals and news- 
papers a deal of public interest in 
aspects of his company which he and 
his associates had deemed common- 
place and trite. In short, he justified 
his first investment in national adver- 
tising on the theory that a company’s 
prestige is a factor in sales (often the 
deciding one, if consumer surveys tell 
no lies), even as a company’s de- 
pendability, stability and skill have 
bearing upon its contracts and prices. 

The principle of this is: That it is 
no longer the part of wisdom, of good 
management, of good salesmanship, 
for corporations in general—even 
closed corporations—to hide them- 
selves under the proverbial bushel. 

It used to be that business men 
and notably manufacturers harbored 
many, or at any rate some, trade 
secrets. 

But to-day, when relatively few 
manufacturers provide their own ma- 
terials and make their own machines, 
when factory methods constitute a 
more or less exact science, when a 
more heartening code of ethics pre- 
vails and the industrial research lab- 
oratory is the citadel of new develop- 
ments, usually the manufacturer who 
shrouds his activities with secrecy 1s 
himself suspect or in the end dis- 
covers that all along his competitors 
know all that he knew, and more. 

* 


Watch for further brief, to-the- 
point, usable reports on selling to ap- 
pear on this page. 





YOUR BRIDE—WHAT 
HAPPINESS 
SHE BROUGHT YOU- 





AND WHAT UNEXPECTED 
BILLS! 


Did You Pay Them All Without 


Borrowing ? 


@ Your first adventurous year of married life 
—how happy it was—and yet, how expensive 
you found it! How many clapatotinanalaniaed 
expenditures arose! Even if you Rot through 
without costly emergencies, like illness, didn’t 
you have to borrow to pay the bills? 

It’s the same today with many of your em- 
ployees. Optimistic, hard-working young 
couples, with sufficient income to marry, get 
behind in their bills through sheer inexperi- 
ence in budgeting. Without a cash reserve, 
they must borrow. Without marketable col- 
lateral, they can’t borrow at a bank. 


Loans Without Collateral 
Household Finance provides the money they 
need, at reasonable rates, without collateral, 
on a monthly repayment plan requiring only 
about 10% of current income. Household loans 
are available to all regularly employed married 
couples or individuals—in debt through emer- 
gencies, “acts of God” or mismanagement. 

And equally important, Househoid’s Doctor 
of Family Finances offers these peoplea practical 
budget plan that stops money leaks, and authori- 
tative “Better Buymanship” booklets that show 
ways to stretch the family dollar as muchas 20%. 


Thousands Returned to Solvency 


By promoting sound, personal financial man- 
agement as well as providing cash for immedi- 
ate needs, Household Finance restores thou- 
sands of wage earners and salaried workers to 
solvency every year. 

Executives gain an entirely new conception 
of the social value of Household Finance’s loan 
service to their employees after seeing the 
publications used in promoting home money 
management among borrowers. We will gladly 
send you copies. Please use the handy coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries—one of the leading family 
finance organizations, with 222 offices in 145 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. F-3 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 


Name... 





Address 
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Here’s How They Do tt Abroad 


Walter J. Holmes 


In German railway dining cars, no 
one is served till all are seated for a 
particular setting. Then a waiter 
brings a huge bowl of soup down the 
car aisle and serves everyone. Later 
the meat course is served to all diners 
at the same time, and so on. 


Coin-operated beer-vending ma- 
chines are used throughout Europe 
now. Automat restaurants are popu- 
lar but they have not yet installed 
machines for vending coffee or cocoa. 


Singapore newspapers are sold 
folded and sealed as evidence that 
the boy has not picked up the paper 
in some car seat or hotel lobby. 


Thrifty citizens of Manila wait 
until a newspaper has been on the 
street a few hours and then buy it 
from the boy for less than the regular 
price. 


At Cologne, Germany, the railway 
ticket office has bullet-proof windows. 
Under this window is a disc with 
cups in which money is placed and 
turned to the ticket seller. He places 
the change and ticket in the disc and 
turns it back. There is no oppor- 
tunity to snatch change and run, or 
to hold up the office. 


Ceylon, Germany, Belgium and 
other countries now sell railway 
transportation by the week or month 
(ride as much as you like) instead of 
by the mile. 


American customs taken as a mat- 
ter of course seem very strange after 
living abroad. For instance, there 
is installment selling. Credit cloth- 
ing, jewelry, and radios are unheard- 
of in some other countries where the 
citizens take the attitude that if you 
lack the price of an article right now 
you should not buy it. 


Young Americans sent to the Far 
East frequently fail because they can- 
not understand about “losing face.” 
After selling a carload of cocoa beans 
delivered in a remote location, an 
American broker received a demand 
for a big discount on the claim that 
most of them were spoiled. Discreet 
investigation disclosed that the ship- 
ment was good and had already been 


used when the claim was made. 


Knowing the East, the broker said 
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the beans may have been “a little 
bad” and took a 5 per cent. discount. 
The purchasing agent who bought 
them would have been discharged had 
he completely lost out in his attempt 
to save money for his employers, yet 
by this small discount he knew that 
the seller was aware of his trick and 
that it could not be tried again. 


Large-size women’s shoes are used 
in window displays in Denmark. See- 
ing them, women with large feet be- 
lieve that theirs are average; women 
with small feet are flattered. 


Hamburg street cars usually seat 
18 passengers, hardly considered a 
payload by our public-service con- 





Copenhagen has scores of small res- 
taurants which may be dismantled and 
packed into the cart seen at the back 


of the unit. A satisfying lunch may 
be had here for only a few pennies. 


cerns. The conductor dismounts at 
each stop to help passengers alight. 


In leading cities of the Orient there 
is a driver and helper on each taxi- 
cab. Most Japanese street cars have 
a conductor and conductorette, and 
Shanghai buses usually operate with 
a crew of three—a striking contrast 
to New York subways. 


Throw a shudder at the thought of 
what would happen if New York 
operated subways on the methods of 
Paris and London where doors open 
and passengers jump off before the 
train stops. 


In Kobe, Japan, the writer recently 
saw an electrical device “guaranteed” 
to cure headache, and “invented by 
Thomas Edison.” An enormous 
quantity of goods made and sold in 


Japan is claimed to have been made 
in America. 





Toothache? 
this sign of the dentist at Cheribon, 


Then stop when you see 


Java. All his instruments of torture 
will be displayed in the front window. 


Arguments about half fare for 
children riding street cars in Manila 
are settled by backing the child 
against a painted mark on the car 
wall. If his head reaches above the 
mark, he pays full fare. 


Brewers of Denmark have agreed 
to place no advertising on useful 
gift items such as bottle openers or 
ash trays. 


Japanese factories operate as usual 
on Sunday, but workers are generally 
given three days off each month. 


An American motor-car distributor 
in the Philippines finds it effective to 
employ a large force of natives to ob- 
tain sales leads. These men (who 
ordinarily do not receive a letter once 
a year) get mail from the distributor 
approximately as follows: “My Dear 
Mr. : As one of the finest sales- 
men on the Islands you are entitled 
to an advance copy of our booklet 
describing our new model Z 
car. Knowing you to be a most ex- 
perienced and discriminating auto- 
motive engineer we can understand 
the joy with which you will study this 
fine new model. 

“Only a keen mind like yours will 
grasp the full importance of our new 
double-buckle spring action, etc., etc., 
etc.” 

Because of these kind, but entirely 
unwarranted, words the lead-getter 
will read the letter word-for-word to 
fifty or a hundred friends, many of 
them private chauffeurs who in tum 
tell their masters of the new model’s 
features. 
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How to Meet With Greater 
Market Success in ’39 than’29 


Profits in the stock market ‘come little differently from 
profits in any other calling or line of endeavor. They are 
based upon knowledge, upon study, upon a measure of 
interest and application, not on hit-or-miss methods or 
temporarily lucky formulas. 





You wouldn’t think of taking a new job, of going into a 
new business and risking your time and capital without 
some preliminary training or study. Why attempt to draw 
“easy profits” from the stock market without a proper 
foundation of knowledge and a scientific program. 


There are definite rules for market profit. There are ways 
of judging individual stocks and important turns in the 
major and minor movements of prices. To know and under- 
stand these rules—to prepare for consistent market success, 
read 


Tape Reading and Market Tactics 


By Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
He knows the pitfalls and he knows ways of avoiding them. 





Here are a few of the questions you MUST be able to answer if you want to trade successfully 
and make your profits surer, safer and more lasting: 


What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? ; 

Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 

What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 
When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 

How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 

‘How good are tips? - Have you too much Nerve? 

Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—not a panacea 
for the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money 
is made in the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and a score of useful working 
charts. On page 175 you'll find “10 Ways to Lose Money in Wall Street.” Avoid these 10 
human pitfalls and you'll be in a position to make 100 times the cost of this book. 


For a very limited time only, you can have this amazing book for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the stock market. Send me Humphrey B. Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at 
the Special Cash Price of $3.00. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled 
unless the information requested below is given.) 


[On New York City orders add 2% sales tax for the relief of the unemployed.) 
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The Care of Securities in 


The Financial Center 


THERE are many advantages in having 
your bonds and stocks in this Company’s care 
in New York, where they will be held in 
safekeeping and at your disposal by mail, 
telegraphic or cable advice. 


This availability in the financial center, 
where transfer, registration, and paying agen- 
cies for most of the important corporations 
are located, means the saving of time, trouble, 
and often money in effecting transactions. 


We collect, for the owner, income and 
matured principal. We endeavor to bring to 
his attention such developments as redemp- 





tion calls, meetings, reorganizations and pro- 
tective committees, and render other services. 


You can easily arrange to utilize this serv- 
ice by correspondence. 





Our booklet, ‘‘The Care of Your Securities,”’ 


available on request, describes this service and gives 
the moderate fee schedule, beginning at the annual 
minimum of $25 for $25,000 par value of holdings. 











Guaranty Trust Company 
: of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


LTHOUGH no proposal in pub- 
A lic policy during the last quarter- 

century has stirred the nation so 
deeply, Mr. Roosevelt’s project to 
pack the Supreme Court still remains, 
so far as the formal public record re- 
veals, a complete and_ bewildering 
mystery. In all the torrents of words 
which have resounded from the floor 
of the House and Senate, from the 
microphones, and in the public forum 
from coast to coast, there has not 
appeared as yet even the beginning 
of a solid and satisfying explanation 
of the President’s motives, objectives, 
or guiding political considerations. 


Why Did He Do It? 


The discussion is of more than 
academic interest; for when we have 
the real answer to the question, “Why 
did Mr. Roosevelt do it?,” we shall 
have an infallible guide to the policies 
and programs which lie immediately 
ahead. 

And well the nation might inquire 
in all good faith why a President, 
just re-elected by the greatest popu- 
lar majority in history, and with an 
overwhelming majority in each House 
of Congress, should tear his party 
asunder one month after the session 
began with a thunderbolt message, 
concerning which neither the Cabinet 
nor his own trusted Congressional 
leaders had been consulted in ad- 
vance. 


Arguments Exploded 


As for the reasons stated in the 
President’s message of February 5, 
they have all been exploded. It was 
contended, first, that crowded dockets 
in the Federal courts have brought 
about, to all practical purposes, a 
breakdown in the processes of jus- 
tice. That simply is not a fact. 

Next, it was contended that this 
congestion is due to the inability of 
aged justices to keep abreast of their 
work. The facts are that in only four 
of thirty-four congested courts are 
there any justices over seventy years 
of age—and in the one docket most 
grievously: crowded (New York City 
district), there is not a single justice 
older than sixty-seven. 


The third point offered by the. 
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President was directed specifically 
against the Supreme Court—the sug- 
gestion that since the Court consents 
to review only about one case in five 
offered, it has ceased to function save 
as an arbitrary hierarchy of senility. 
With this suggestion the President 
linked adroitly the implication that 
a Court of younger justices would 
give every petitioner a hearing. As 
to this point, the facts long have been 
a matter of public record. The Court 
consents to review only those causes 
which present clear points of con- 


stitutional law not previously deter- - 


mined. But every petition is given 
judicial examination, and is passed 
upon, if rejected, by at least five 
members of the Court. 


Logic Overboard 


These are the sort of arguments 
which, so far as the official record 
goes, impelled the President to his 
historic decision to pack the Court. 
When the arguments are exploded, 
as these have been since early Febru- 
ary, all the dictates of logic appear 
to require that the project itself be 
abandoned—which, most decidedly, it 
has not been. 

What then are the real arguments 
for the plan, as Mr. Roosevelt sees 
them ? 

Senators and Representatives who 
have been called to the White House 
in twos and fours during the past 
month have received no convincing 
argument for the plan. Mr. Roose- 
velt confesses frankly a distressing 
premonition of the grave social con- 
sequences to the entire country 
should his plan fail of ultimate Con- 
gressional ratification ; but as to what 
these tumultuous social consequences 
may be, specifically, or how a fifteen- 
man Supreme Court, precisely, would 
avert them, the Chief Executive's 
thought appears not fully formed. 


Patronage Lash 


It is perfectly certain, in any event, 
that Congress will not be stampeded 
into acceptance of the President’s 
proposal. But a number of members 
have been bludgeoned successfully by 
cheery little White House chats on 
patronage, flood-control allocations, 
crop insurance, relief, post offices, 
judicial vacancies, and public build- 
ings. 

All these recurring incidents in 
the capital city, however, merely 
point the shocking authenticity of the 
observation of an influential White 
House intimate who reported on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1937, “The President is pre- 
pared to use every power of patron- 
age, punishment, and persuasion tu 
force his program for judicial reform 
through Congress.” : 

—LAwRENCE SULLIVAN. 





The 
YAWNING VOID 
OF THE FUTURE 








Since the first man watched the sun go down, to rise again 
on a surprisingly different day, man has plotted and planned 
to outwit “the yawning void of the future”. Never has that 
problem been more perplexing than it is in these fast- 
changing days. 

To the investor (who must continuously stake his fortune 
on the uncertainties of the future) political, social and 
economic upheavals throughout the world make it far more 
than a one-man job to keep abreast of all events that affect 
security values. 

Successful management of investments demands the facil- 
ities, man power and organized knowledge of a large group 
of investment specialists to keep abreast of every new situa- 
tion and judge exactly how it will affect the value of indi- 
vidual securities in individual portfolios. That is the job 
that Moody’s Investors Service is doing for institutional 
and individual investors. 

For various types of investors, Moody’s renders widely 
different types of advisory and supervisory service. Which 
of our several services will help you most, we cannot tell 
until we have examined your list and know your investment 
requirements. Your inquiry will be held in confidence and 
will involve no obligation whatsoever. Naturally, the more 
you tell us of your present investment position and objec- 


tives, the more practical help we can render. 





Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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A MESSAGE OF 
IMPORTANCE 


to Every Person Having Money to Invest 


As business and market conditions con- 
tinue to improve and to change, every 
thinking investor is confronted with the 
problem of deciding what to do with 
surplus funds. ; 

Aside from placing money in savings 
banks or purchasing real estate, you 
have two choices: either invest in your 
own business or the business of someone 
else. It is the latter alternative that we 
want to discuss. When you invest in 
another’s business you can either pur- 
chase fixed income securities (bonds or 
preferred stocks) or profit participating 
securities (stocks). 

In a period such as the present, how- 
ever, most people agree that well selected 
stocks not only afford a great safety 
factor but they present profit opportuni- 
ties unexcelled by any other group of 
investments. The reason is obvious. 


Safety and Profit Possibilities 
' of Common Stocks 


Irresistible forces within the market itself are 
attuned to human conclusions. And in such a 
period of recovery as we are experiencing, the 
market reflects the resultant buoyant opinion. 
Increasing widespread public interest in the 
growing profits of major companies makes this 
a favorable time to invest in listed common 
stocks. 

Profits are made in direct proportion to the 
knowledge you exercise in selecting the stocks 
you buy. And it is even more important to 
know WHEN to take action—to buy and to sell 
at the proper time—than it is to know WHAT 
stock(s) to deal in! 


How to Know WHAT and WHEN to Buy 


As conditions continue to change, why not place 
your money in stocks that afford excellent profit 
possibilities? Such stocks, also, naturally possess 
a greater safety factor. Why not keep your list 
of holdings up-to-date? ... alive to changing 
conditions? Your opportunity for profit is thereby 
increased. But, you ask, how are you to know 
WHAT stocks to buy and WHEN? 

Such knowledge fortunately is available. You 
can find it out for yourself—if you have the time, 
experience, facilities and aptitude. Or you can 
share in the experienced knowledge and conclu- 
sions of others who constantly study the markets. 

Mr. A. W. Wetsel is supplying such vital 
knowledge to investors in every state and many 
foreign countries. His enviable record for fore- 
casting market trends and price changes we 
believe to be unexcelled. During the last decade 
he has foretold, with a remarkable degree of 
accuracy, a vast majority of all major and inter- 
mediary market movements, including the 
famous 1929 break. His market analyses are 
clear cut and specific. His recommendations tell 
you WHICH are the choice stocks to buy, 
WHAT to sell—and the all important WHEN to 
take action. Yet, because of his large following, 
the fee for these specific advices is most modest. 


Send for Free Booklet 


If you are interested in gaining the advantages 
of having this type of information, you are 
invited to send for a copy of our booklet, “(How 
to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth.” This interesting, informative booklet 
tells why listed common stocks afford greater 
protection and profit possibilities; how markets 
and price changes are being foretold with a far 
greater degree of accuracy than many believe 
possible; what are true forecasting factors and 
what are not, etc., etc. Use the coupon. Get 
this valuable information that may put the odds 
for greater protection and profits on your side. 
Send for it today. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
The only investment counsel organization 
under the direction of Mr. Wetsei 
Chrysler Building New York, N.Y. 


Please send me without obligation your booklet, ‘“How to 
Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.”’ 


F7-621 
Name .......cccccccccccccccccccccccvcsecessscccsesece 
DRBIONS oo 0000 0:000000000009000000000 0100000000 0080eee . 
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Stock 
Outlook 


James 6. Donley 


HE driving force back of the 
stock market in its present phase 
is two-fold—irresistible economic 
recovery and accelerating inflation. 
At this stage the two forces may be 
regarded as one and the same thing. 
And the market’s action definitely 
proves that investors and speculators 
believe that nothing Washington may 
do will check business recovery, 
which has now gathered sufficient 
force to sweep everything before it. 
Since the previous “Outlook” was 
written the labor situation has 
changed completely in the steel in- 
dustry, the bearish influence of threat- 
ened strikes giving way to the bullish 
inferences of wage and price advances. 
And Great Britain’s gigantic rearma- 
ment program, coming on top of a 
swelling industrial demand, has fired 
imaginations of speculators in steel 
and other metal stocks. All indica- 
tions are that 1937 will be a big year 
for heavy industry and producers of 
industrial raw materials. 
Marketwise, the most significant 
development has been the rise of the 
Dow-Jones railroad average into new 
high ground, which “confirms” the 
previous upward swing in the indus- 
trial average. That development, 
along with the presistent strength in 
such a major industrial group as the 


DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


steel shares, gives definite assurance 
that the line of least resistance is 
upward. 

But the market moves by stages— 
intermediate swings within the major 
movement. If we study the pattern 
of intermediate swings of the Dow- 
Jones industrial average since 1935, 
we find that there have been seven 
intermediate tops in the long bull 
market, with time intervals of one 
to four months and with the three 
and four months’ intervals most fre- 
quent. And in all but one instance, 
the gains from intermediate lows to 
succeeding tops have been between 
20 and 25 points. 

On the basis of past performance, 
therefore, we might conclude that the 
current intermediate upswing is ap- 
proaching the previous time limit of 
four months, for the preceding inter- 


_ mediate top was set on Nov. 17. 


But up to this writing (March 8), 
the gain from the previous intermedi- 
ate bottom—175.85, on Dec. 21—has 
been only about 18 points, against 
the previous average performance of 
22 points. Conforming with previous 
upswings, the current rise could reach 
195 to 200. Getting above resistance 
around the 194 level, which was the 
1931 top, the Dow-Jones industrial 
might reach 205 without important 
reaction. 

Rails have developed marked 
strength, and their past performance 
suggests from 65 to 70 for the Dow- 
Jones rail average. The 1931 high 
was 111. 

We would buy standard stocks in 
the following groups: oils, rails, met- 
al mining except gold, chemicals, 
building material and home equip- 
ment, aircraft manufacturing, machin- 
ery, office equipment, store, and 
printing and publishing. Steel stocks, 
despite their sharp rise, point higher. 
Keep out of “cats and dogs”! 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


Joseph D. Goodman 


OR the benefit of new readers, the 
Golden Rules of Wall Street, con- 
tained in this column at the be- 

ginning of 1936, are repeated : 

1. Never buy a stock that won’t 
go up in a bull market. The insiders 
are out of it. 

2. Never sell a stock short that 
won’t go down in a bear market. The 
insiders have it. 

3. Sell a stock short that won't 
go up in a bull market, the moment 
the market turns to the bear side. 

4. Buy the stock that won't go 
down in a bear market. It will prob- 
ably lead the next rise. 

5. Do not buy the “sympathy” 
stock. Don’t buy Southern Pacific 
because Union Pacific has gone up. 
Everybody does this, and it is not 
often profitable. Buy the stock that 
is going up. 

6. When a bull market turns to 
bear, sell the stock that has gone up 
the most, as it will react the most. 

7. Also sell the stock that has gone 
up the least. It couldn’t go up; there- 
fore, must go down. 

8. When a bear market turns to 
bull, buy the stock that has gone 
down the most, and also the stock 
that has gone down the least. 

9. Never place a limit on your or- 
ders—make them at the market. 
Many a good chance for profit has 
been turned into a loss holding out 
for an eighth. 

10. If a stock is a purchase or a 
sale, action should be taken at once. 
The market does not consider your 
trade in its fluctuations. 


Stocks to Avoid 


At this time, it is probably advis- 
able to consider which stocks are in- 
dicated by Rule No. 1. Among them 
are American Can, Continental Can, 
McKeesport Tin Plate, National Bis- 
cuit, Auburn, Electric Storage Bat- 
tery, General Cigar, Corn Products, 
Penick & Ford, American Sugar, 
General Mills, Standard Brands, 
American Stores, Commercial Sol- 
vents. 

Following this rule literally would 
force the inclusion of many of the 
utility stocks. Of course, investors 
have hoped that the Government’s 
fight against the utilities would be 


compromised in a fair, reasonable 
manner, but it must be admitted that 
up to the present time, the stocks are 
not exactly reflecting that this hope 
will become a fact. Everyone knows 
that if the utilities were given a fair 
deal, these stocks would represent an 
opportunity of a lifetime; but if not, 
investors would be compelled to 
abandon their positions in them. 

Rule No. 5 is apropos at this time 
in many cases. For instance, South- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern pre- 
ferred are going up because of excel- 
lent earnings, but that is no reason 
for buying, say, Chicago & North- 
western or New York, Ontario & 
Western. Neither their earnings nor 
their finances are satisfactory. 

The market has been moving along 
very rapidly in recent weeks, but in- 
vestors should always note the de- 
velopment of any unfavorable factors 
which might result in a change in the 
outlook. 


Reasons for Caution 


For instance, it is known that Mr. 
Roosevelt has been planning the regu- 
lation of: (1) Agricultural and indus- 
trial production; (2) speculation in 
the products of agriculture and in- 
dustry ; (3) relationship of labor and 
capital; (4) housing; (5) unemploy- 
ment. 

Also, the bond averages have been 
moving downward, and there has 
been a slight hardening of money 
rates. Bank reserves have been de- 
creased by law. 

The fact that the Government con- 
tinues to spend much more than it 
takes in tends towards bankruptcy, 
particularly since no honest-to-good- 
ness plans for balancing the budget 
have been announced. This, of 
course, makes for more inflation ; but 
it should not be forgotten that when 
a government undertakes to look af- 
ter everybody’s business it is apt to 
regulate prices and profits. An exam- 
ple is currently given by the French 
Government, which has announced 
that strenuous efforts will be under- 
taken to curb swiftly rising price lev- 
els. Another point to bear in mind, 
is the decline in the London stock 
and bond markets. 

Among stocks which still appear 
attractive are: 


American Agricultural Chemical, 
at this writing 97, previously recom- 
mended at 60. 

Loew’s, now 81, first recommended 
at 45; earnings this year are expect- 
ed to exceed $9 a share. 

J. J. Newberry, now 63; earnings 
last year, $6.03. 

Butler Bros. common and pre- 
ferred, now 18 and 36, recently rec- 
ommended at 14 and 30. 

Swift & Co., whose financial con- 





BONDS 


—have ‘’High-Grades” 
hit the ceiling? 
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—what’s ahead for your 
investments? 
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—is this group of stocks 
a purchase? 
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Babson’s Reports 


Dept. 116-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me the mentioned reports 
—gratis and no obligation. 

















TARGE E STOCK 
MARKET PROFITS 


On December 7th we selected INSPIRA- 
TION COPPER as an outstanding bar, 
stock. It was then selling at 13% L 
then it has sold above 32. Here 2 “a profit 
of more than 140% in a few weeks. 

Of course, this is a rare and exceptional 
gain to make in such a short time, but it 
demonstrates what can be done if you ferret 
out stocks quoted at bargain prices. 

We have located another issue which 
appears especially promising. Earnings point 
higher. The stock is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Its action leads us to be- 
lieve that it is due for a good advance. Still 
it may be picked up now at a very reasonable 
figure. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” ‘No 
charge — no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, ee 
Div. 506, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N 
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What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durinc the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the ewrrent 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail 
q@ble through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 72 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury = "¢: Boston, Mass. 
ett ocean ene Ce 














INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(isHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the 
technical interpretation of stock 
price movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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United Carbon Company 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said 


Company, payable April 1, 1937, to stockholders 
of record at three o'clock P.M. March 15, 1937. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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dition and earnings are extraordi- 
narily good. 

Wheeling Steel, now 56, first rec- 
ommended at 35; earnings now are 
at the rate of $14 a share. 

Liquid Carbonic, now 52, previ- 
ously recommended at 40. 

Safeway earned $4.03 last year; 
now 44, recommended last Fall at 32. 

Todd Shipyard, now 56, recom- 
mended much lower, faced with ca- 
pacity business for some time to come. 

Cerro de Pasco, now around 83, 
whose earnings outlook seems to 
warrant a price of more than $100 
a share. 

For long-pull investors, attention 
is called to Brown Shoe, now 48. 
There are but 247,000 shares out- 
standing, and the stock is selling for 
approximately its working capital 
per share. This concern has a steady 
business, the demand for its products 
is good, with the outlook even better. 

For those seeking low-priced 
stocks, attention is again called to 
McKesson & Robbins, now 15, first 
recommended at 10. This company’s 
volume of business, earnings, and 
outlook seem to warrant higher divi- 
dends and prices for the stock. 

National Enameling & Stamping is 
another small-issue stock (114,000 
shares), selling for its working capi- 
tal per share, $35. Earnings and out- 
look appear to warrant higher prices. 
It is recommended. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 





CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the ForBEs contest on 
“Why I Like to Work for My 
Company” are scheduled for an- 
nouncement in the big April first 
issue. Watch for them! 


PURCHASING AGENT TELLS ALL! 


Why do purchasing agents buy? 
What motives move them? What do 
they like in salesmen? What don’t 
they like? Watch for the answers 
as revealed by the purchasing agent 
of one of America’s top industrial 
companies. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN A COMEBACK 


One of the nation’s biggest stores is 
staging a dramatic comeback. Here’s 
the story of the man behind its sales 
surge, what he’s doing, how he’s 
doing it, and why. 











Do You Know This? 


The United States has telephone 
connections with sixty-eight other 
countries on every continent in the 
world. 





2 


There are 125 banks in China; 
three of them hold nearly half of 
the total capital. (China Economic 
and Statistical Review) 

* 


In 1860, the pony express brought 
mail from San Francisco, Calif., to St. 
Joseph, Mo., in ten days; now pack- 
ages can be sent by air express in 
less than fourteen hours. 

oe 


Los Angeles has the largest Mexi- 
can population—125,000—of any city 
in the world except Mexico City. 

_ 


Some Japanese electric-light bulbs 
have cardboard jackets describing the 
contents as “warranted perfect lamp 
free from engineering.” 

* 


Steel-making capacity at the end 
of 1936 was 69,244,694 gross tons— 
184,204 tons less than in 1935, 690,- 
007 tons less than the 1934 peak. 


* 


Wage earners in Chicago having 
incomes from $4,000 to $4,500 per 
year own more homes than they rent, 
but wage earners with incomes from 
$4,500 to $5,000 rent more homes 
than they own. (U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) 

* 

There are more Doctors of Philos- 
ophy in the United States per square 
mile than in any other country in the 
world. 

* 

In 1936, 67 per cent. of the total 
national income was distributed in 
salaries, wages and other labor pay- 
ments. (Department of Commerce) 

* 


More than one-third of the coun- 
try’s population has savings accounts ; 
the average account is more than 
$500. (H. 'W. Hoover) 
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UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents (80c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been de- 
clared, payable April 1, 1937, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 9, 1937. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 
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To Keep Workmen Happy, 
Keep Them Sold 


(Continued from page 13) 


of his labor, and it should be tested 
and inspected like any other product. 
This is easy when professional cus- 
tomers can be sent around to retail 
stores or to hotels to test the clerks. 
But it is harder in a factory. 

A maker of paper products has a 
force of trusted old-timers who gladly 
co-operate in putting newly elected 
representatives of the company union 
on the spot. This manager has learned 
to be suspicious and to institute some 
immediate tests when the number of 
complaints brought to him falls be- 
low the average. For inactive rep- 
resentatives are clogged channels of 
communication between men and 
management, and they may dam back 
the pressure of feeling until there is 
a costly explosion. 

A maker of steel-mill products in- 
stalled water filters for the better 
health of his men. Someone spread 
a rumor that they contained a stimu- 
lant which was supposed to make 
the men speed up. The company- 
union representative failed to take 
the matter up; the workmen stopped 
drinking water ; and soon there was a 
serious falling off in production rate 
in the late afternoons. 

When the management finally got 
the facts, all the foremen and repre- 
sentatives were called to the mainte- 
nance shop, a filter was taken apart in 
their presence, and the exact function 
of every part of it explained. Those 
men quickly made up for lost time 
when they realized that the manage- 
ment had spent money just to make 
them more comfortable. And never 
again will the management fail to keep 
tabs on the amount of activity of the 
company-union representatives, or 
fail to explain new conveniences be- 
fore putting them in. 


Keep Out the Crackpots 


Radios in shops, better work cloth- 
ing, chairs, benches, cleanliness, un- 
clogged aisles, etc., all have had sim- 
ilar effects. Make men comfortable 
and they will try harder. 

In fact, men will respond when the 
management tries for comfort and 
fails. A chemical company had two 
plants using the same processes. On 
a hot day, the temperature of the 
boil-off room in one plant got up 
to 105 degrees, the manager did noth- 
ing more than order the men to work, 
and the men invited the managers 
to go to an even hotter place. In 
the other plant on the same day, the 
boil-off room thermometer got up to 
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115 degrees, but a special fan was 
turned on, a special ventilator was 
opened, and although the heat came 
down only to 110 the men worked 
willingly. 

One of the prime principles.of sell- 
ing effectiveness systems is to keep 
the crackpots out of the shop. 

Crackpots may be found among 
the higher managers, or down among 
the foremen. The two most danger- 
ous forms that crackpotism takes are 
paternalism and dramatics. 

There is no need to recall the sad 
stories of various plants whose direct- 
ing heads indulged in topheavy pa- 
ternalism. The results of dramatics 
may be just as damaging. 

The new chairman of the board of 
one company was a lawyer who had 
served a machine-shop apprenticeship 
thirty years ago. He walked through 
the shop and insisted on seeing smoke 
coming from the lathes as a sign the 
men were bearing down. In despera- 
tion, the superintendent looked up 
some history, found that the cutting 
oils of thirty years ago used to smoke 
when worked hard, and put a little 
quick-smoking fuel oil into the lathe 
supply. This satisfied the chairman, 
but lost the respect of the lathe hands. 
The net loss of effectiveness was 
plenty. 


“Rush Your Funny Stories!” 


The best men of a high-grade print- 
ing shop got the habit of first com- 
plaining about toilet facilities and then 
quitting. After twenty-six of them 
had left, the general manager started 
visiting them at their homes, and 
found that the real trouble was a 
new foreman who dramatically took 
credit for every good idea developed 
in the shop. 

The foreman was replaced, the 
toilets were not fixed up, and most 
of the best men came back. Now 
this manager waits until some crafts- 
man complains about the toilets, then 
makes hot tracks for the shop to 
find out what the real trouble is. 

A banker-treasurer entered a tool 
room of a stampings plant late one 
night, just to see why it was lighted 
up. He found a force of tool makers 
relieving their wrought-up nerves by 
an interlude of wet-sponge throwing. 
In his coldest banking voice, he told 
the men just how much of the com- 
pany’s wages they were stealing at 
overtime rates. The men exploded. 
The boss tool maker locked them all 
in, hysterically phoned the sales man- 
ager to hurry over with his best sup- 
ply of funny stories, and by an in- 
tensive three-hour effort the sales 
manager averted a tool-room strike 
that would have held the new models 


off the market and lost the goodwill of 
the best customers. The three 

of course, were registered on the 
time clock as full production time. 

And here is a twelve-year sales 
campaign that has everything. It was 
launched by an ex-officer of the 
Marines when he took over an “agi. 
tators’ paradise” plant. 

The new head found men on the 
same operations getting widely differ. 
ent hourly rates, piece workers get- 
ing rich in one department and 
starving in another, two strikes in 
progress, and general sulkiness. 

His first step was to ask the work. 
ers, via the bulletin board, to go 
on a man who came to bat with two 
strikes on him. 


No More Cat-Fights 


The worst trouble was in the finish- 
ing room. By seniority, haggling, 
“fraternalism” and even graft, the 
finishers had worked themselves into 
a hodgepodge of secret hourly rates, 

The new manager told them the 
whole truth. He got them to tell 
stories of how they had sold the 
old boss on their individual rates. 
And in the ensuing laughter, he 
convinced them that no one could 


now be paid fairly unless everyone § 


started from the same scratch. 

A “task and bonus” plan with flat 
guaranteed base rate was installed. 
The younger men worked faster, and 
quickly earned more than the old- 
timers who had been getting seniority 
extras. 

The old-timers, however, did bet- 
ter finishing. Their work was worth 
more to the sales department. A qual- 
ity bonus was installed, with fines 
for all spoiled work. Then the earn- 
ings of the old-timers came up again. 

The inspectors had long enjoyed 
the usual cat-and-dog fight with the 
finishers. But the quality fines were 
graded by amounts of actual losses or 
refinishing costs, so that anything that 
could not be sold even as a second 
commanded the highest fine. Then 
the inspectors were given bonuses 
for ingenuity in salvaging spoilage. 
And with the inspectors earning 
bonuses by preventing the finishers 
from losing them, there was enthusi- 
astic team work. 

Some work could be done only by 
men of extra skill. Higher base rates 
were paid for these jobs, and the 
old-timers took them over. Here was 
a goal for the ambitious young fin- 
isher. Soon the finishers were doing 
far more work of much better quality. 

Of course, there were complaints. 
The finishers, for example, com- 
plained that the quality of the work 
coming to them was so uneven as 
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to make their daily earnings a gamble. 
The manager went before the produc- 
tion men and asked for fairness to 
their own finishers. They asked him 
for the same task-and-bonus plan the 
finishers had, with quality bonuses 
and an inspection department of their 
own. 

He consented. What salesman 
wouldn’t ? 

The ex-leatherneck’s “keep sold” 
campaign includes a plant newspaper 
which the employees alone run; a 
plant social club so the employees will 
all know each other; keeping every 
possible avenue of personal advance- 
ment open ; explaining all changes via 
the bulletin board; putting messages 
that mean something to the employees 


before You Sell — Investigate ! 


(Continued from page 15) 


prospects. We found the best pros- 
pect sources to be: 
In 1935 In 1936 

Friends and 

Acquaintances . 78.0% 86.5% 
Norge Owners ....... 84.9 89.5 
Telephone Canvass .. 8.7 78 
House-to-house 

ee Ee 31.6 24.2 
Group Solicitation .. 84 9.1 
Selective Canvass .... 28.2 26.8 
Store Customers .... 64.0 68.4 
All other Sources .... 33.2 16.4 


This table, based on the firing-line 
experiences of these boys who mean 
so much to our success, indicated the 
wisdom of a “use-the-user” cam- 
paign, which seeks to turn each initial 
Norge refrigerator purchaser into a 
customer for all our products. 


Both Good and Bad Show Up 


Strong performance points as well 
as weak ones show up in research 
studies. Surveys among Norge 
owners allow us to check each year 
on how well the sales impression, 
through improvements in methods 
and merchandising practice, is regis- 
tering. Nothing is more important 
from the standpoint of convincing 
sales proof than to find out how one’s 
product measures up to the one pre- 
viously owned and, in addition, how 
it measures up to the expectations the 
buyer had at the time of purchase. 
(Salesmen, you know, can grow very 
enthusiastic, and if they overplay 
product claims, it may cause a head- 
ache.) From this standpoint, based 
upon questionnaires directed to 25,- 
000 Norge refrigerator owners, we 
uncovered facts which proved defi- 
nitely that we were succeeding in 
building owner satisfaction. 


in all local advertising, and unwaver- 
ing vigilance that the lessons of the 
original conditions are never forgot- 
ten. 

When a shop is afflicted with a real 
“speed-up” system instead of an ef- 
fectiveness system with incentives, the 
reason is usually found in some exec- 
utive’s desire to create a dramatic 
picture. He likes to hear his workers 
grunt, likes to see them sweat. And 
most gruntings and excessive sweat- 
ings actually reduce the profitability 
of production. 

Effectiveness starts when a nominal 
working speed is achieved, and in- 
creases with the ability of the worker. 
The speed-up starts when a normal 
amount of muscular effort is used, 


Such owner surveys also lead to 
product improvement. We have al- 
ways held that the real product de- 
signer is the American housewife. 
In 1931, after interviewing 100,- 
793 women, we introduced radical 
changes in cabinet refrigerator de- 
sign. Each year since, we have asked 
owners to guide us in further im- 
provement. 


‘So I could go on, quoting facts 
from various divisions of our yearly 
marketing studies, to prove conclu- 
sively that a greater degree of pre- 
cision can be introduced into market 
technique, particularly in enterprises 
dealing in products which have to be 
sold and depending for sales success 
on the constant improvement of per- 
sonnel performance. 

To sum up, here are the advan- 
tages that have accrued to Norge 
from this technique, in all of which 
we have ample specific illustration to 
prove that our conclusions are valid: 

Our consumer studies have made 
it possible to read accurately present 
and probable market position com- 
pared with competitors, estimate the 
buying intent months in advance, 
make important competitive compari- 
sons, reveal buying factors. They 
have established a reliable measure- 
ment of advertising effects, produced 
an authoritative measurement of 
market saturation, uncovered the 
tendency towards comparative buy- 
ing, led to the discovery of new sell- 
ing opportunities. Such surveys pro- 
duce facts which are indispensable in 
setting quotas, developing sales-train- 
ing essentials, and enriching advertis- 
ing and promotion. 

Our owner studies definitely im- 
prove the impression power and de- 
livery of selling appeals, assure us 
that we are emphasizing the right ap- 


and increases with the boss’ driving. 

Effectiveness is achieved; the 
speed-up is imposed. Effectiveness 
comes from the willing heart of the 
worker, the speed-up from the dra- 
matic will of a crackpot. 

It is certain that no responsible 
management of to-day is deliberately 
using a speed-up, and that any shop 
that is unintentionally doing so is 
in line for severe trouble. 

It is equally certain that a great 
many shops are having their effective- 
ness systems vilified as “speed-ups,” 
just because the managements have 
neglected the basic law that: The bet- 
ter a thing is for people, the more in- 
telligently it must be sold and kept 
sold. 


peals, lead to better direction of sell- 
ing activities, procure convincing 
proof, develop new selling arguments, 
and open the way to improvement in 
products. 

Our general-dealer studies pro- 
vide facts which are indispensable in 
estimating dealer efficiency, measur- 
ing man-power performance, dis- 
closing dangerous conditions, de- 
signing needed promotion, making 
competitive comparisons, gaining 
greater dealer respect, and keeping 
ahead of competitors. 

The Norge-dealer studies permit 
accurate measurement of distributive 
conditions, practices, problems, vol- 
ume and expectancy, the man-power 
maintained and required, and pro- 
gram essentials, so that the resulting 
sales program is better fitted to mer- 
chants’ needs. 


Dynamic, Precise, Vital 


Shopping studies disclosed the 
“lack of use’ which promotional ma- 
terials were receiving, uncovered tre- 
mendous waste in promotional invest- 
ments, and indicated the causes of 
lost power, lost sales, lost customers 
and lost profits. 

The retail-salesman studies made 
it possible to diagnose accurately 
the conditions, ambitions, problems, 
methods, weaknesses, and_perfor- 
mance of the distributive factor 
which, most of all, controls the des- 
tiny of most businesses to-day. 

Here, concisely, is a method to gain 
greater selling effect at lower selling 
cost . . . better delivery of a more 
powerful selling impression. It can 
be applied to any product, any com- 
pany, any service. It is dynamic. 
And, as precision selling, it is as vi- 
tally needed in to-day’s marketing ds 
precision manufacturing is in to-day’s 
production. 
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For more than forty years, 
The Waldorf-Astoria has been the 
chosen vantage ground of the 
Captains and the Kings of Indus- 
try and Commerce. It stands at 
the head of its own industry as 
the historic home of the heads of 
all industry, present incumbents 
and executives-to-be. 
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Rail Bonds 
To Build 
Income 


Edward L. Barnes 


ONSIDERING the rise in rail 
revenues and the probability that 
the upward trend will continue 
long enough to produce satisfactory 
coverage of fixed charges by carriers 
which failed to do so in the depres- 
sion, selected rail bonds which sell 
to return 44% per cent. or more are 
worth buying or holding for the dura- 
tion of the recovery cycle. 
The risk is not great while earn- 


Washington on the east and Chicago 
and St. Louis on the west. Hence, 
its fortunes are extremely sensitive to 
the rate of steel and other manufac. 
turing activity, particularly as such 
operations influence the demand for 
and movement of bituminous coal. 
Dependence upon the steel indus. 
try for its traffic cut deeply into the 
road’s operations during the depres. 
sion period, which, combined with 
heavy bond and note maturities, 
necessitated substantial aid from 
Federal agencies. These loans should 
cause no financial disturbances, and 
since earnings again are on the 
grade, they should in time be funded. 
Northern Pacific 4%4’s, 2047, de- 
serve a somewhat higher rating than 
the other issues described here, a fact 
reflected in the lower yield and the 
better depression earnings perform- 
ance. Yet Northern Pacific last year 
did not cover its fixed charges by 
quite as wide a margin as Erie or 
some other so-called weaker roads. 
Output of mines and forest prod- 
ucts each account for approximately 
one-fourth of freight volume, with 
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President 
— BONDS TO BUILD INCOME 
WALDORF-ASTORIA Fixed Charges 
ParkAve + 49thto50thSts + NewYork Approx. Current 1936 1936 1935 
Maturity rice Return Callable Price Range Est. 
N. Y. Central 5’s..... 2013 100 5.0%  105* 102%-80% 1.15 1.00 
Balt. & Ohio Cv. 4%4’s 1960 81 5.6 105 844-61% 1.13 0.90 
ee 1967 86 58 105 92 -70 1.15 0,94 
S | G N | bE | c A N T Nor. Pacific 4%4’s.... 2047 103 4.3 110 106 -93 1.12 1.03 
Kansas City 5’s...... 1950 97 5.1 105 9914 -67 1.20 0.67 
Mo.-Kan.-Texas 5’s.. 1962 86 5.7 105 9114-59% 1.11¢ = 0.59 


is the steady gain 


‘ So. Pacific 4%4’s...... 
in total volume of 


*On and after Oct. 1, 1951. 


1968 96 4.6 105 96 


tExcluding Adjustment Bond interest. 


-76% 1.47 1.07 
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The benefits disbursed 


demonstrate its merit. 


Employers furnished 
with pertinent facts. 
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ings are increasing, as at present; 
but the margin of safety is too 
slender to make such issues desir- 
able in the event of industrial re- 
cession. In other words, the bonds 
recommended here are sensitive to 
earnings trends, and probably would 
not stand up without well-systained 
traffic and revenues. They fall in the 
category of investments requiring 
more careful watching than many 
others that might be recommended, 
but which would not produce as at- 
tractive yields. 

Baltimore & Ohio convertible 414’s, 
1960, are at the lower end of a heavy 
debt structure, but with the road cur- 
rently covering charges and earning 
something for its common stock, the 
bonds are not without possibilities 
of some appreciation in addition to 
providing a liberal return. 

The system has access to practical- 
ly every important manufacturing, 
coal-mining and steel center in the 
territory bounded by New York and 


manufactures and miscellaneous mak- 
ing up the remainder. A large por- 
tion of this movement is long haul 
and relatively high rates are enjoyed, 
particularly on fruit tonnage. 

A strong financial position has 
been maintained. As of November 
30, 1936, current assets of $30,680,- 
000, including cash items of $17,756,- 
000, compared with total current li- 
abilities of only $10,829,000. There 
are no loans payable or other float- 
ing debt outstanding. 

Erie Railroad Refunding and Im- 
provement 5’s, 1967, provide a deci- 
dedly attractive income and repre- 
sent a situation which is reporting 
considerable progress. 

While the Erie sustained net losses 
in four out of the last six years, the 
deficits have not been large. Consid- 
ering the road’s dependence on the 
prosperity of the heavy-goods indus- 
tries, which usually lag behind in a 
recovery cycle, the showing has not 
been entirely unsatisfactory. In ap- 
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praising the Erie situation, it should 
be borne in mind that the road is well 
situated to handle larger volumes of 
traffic with only moderate expansion 
of costs. 

Despite the 18.3 per cent. decline 
in anthracite tonnage, traffic volume 
advanced approximately 9.5 per cent. 
in 1936. Gross revenues were re- 
ported at $85,005,000, an increase of 
$9,911,000, and net income amounted 
to $2,195,000, in sharp contrast to 
the $852,000 deficit in 1935. 

Kansas City Southern 5’s, 1950, are 
subject to $30,000,000 of prior liens, 
yet are protected by adequate earn- 
ings coverage. 

In reflection of the greatly in- 
creased movement of petroleum de- 
rivatives, iron and steel products for 
oil-well drilling, and agricultural 
products, traffic volume of the road 
increased 30.2 per cent. in 1936, a 
gain which was equalled by only one 
other Class I road. Operating costs, 
particularly maintenance outlays, rose 
sharply, but net operating income ad- 
— some $1,593,000 to $2,880,- 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas prior lien 
5’s, 1962, are speculative, but are im- 
proving in quality with the gain in 
traffic. - 

Because of the improved earnings 
performance and postponement of in- 
terest on the adjustment bonds, the 
road has materially strengthened its 
financial position. 

Notwithstanding liquidation of the 
remaining $2,300,000 of RFC loans 
in May, 1936, current assets on No- 
vember 30, 1936, amounted to $10,- 
400,000, including cash of $6,000,000, 
against current liabilities of $5,000,- 
000. In view of the adequacy of fi- 
nances and the favorable earnings 
prospects for 1937, the company may 
resume interest payments on its ad- 
justment 5 per cent. bonds; no dis- 
bursements have been made since 
October, 1934. 

Southern Pacific 414’s, 1968, are 
unsecured, but the road has devel- 
oped impressive earning power again. 
There is expectation that uividends 
soon will be restored. 

Extensive investments are held in 
public-utility, oil and other non-trans- 
portation enterprises. These are be- 
lieved to hold interesting future profit 
possibilities. 

New York Central Refunding and 
Improvement 5’s, 2013, are not as 
speculative as the high return would 
suggest. 

Gross revenues rose 16.5 per cent. 
in 1936 to $361,064,000, and net 
operating income advanced to $45,- 
279,000 from $35,965,000. Earnings 
probably came to about 1.15 times 
fixed charges. Further traffic and 
earnings betterment is in prospect. 
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Inside Industry’s “Big Brute” machines, 
SSF Bearings keep parts turning 
smoothly. From dredges to oil drills, there 


is no job too grueling for (SF Bearings. 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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$$ in Inventions 


Rayon Over Cotton 


Very often a considerable improve- 
ment in a familiar product is brought 
about by the use of a different mate- 
rial in its manufacture. 

That is what has just happened in 
the case of heavy-duty truck and bus 
tires for high-speed transportation. 
Rayon has taken the place of the tra- 
ditional cotton fabrics used as the 
base material of the tire. 

Rayon, it is claimed, resists the in- 
ternal heat caused by the rapid and 
constant flexing of the cords of the 
fabric base better than cotton does, 
and tires made with rayon are ex- 
pected to give four or five times as 
much mileage as the conventional 
ones. 

However, where speed is not ex- 
cessive and loads are moderate (as in 
passenger cars) rayon tires are ad- 
mitted to be no better than standard 
ones. 


Heavy-Duty Tire 

Another tire for heavy service, par- 
ticularly in the mining and construc- 
tion fields where large quantities of 
soil and rock are carried, is now on 
the market. These tires are mounted 
on 13-inch rims, weigh 449 pounds, 
and four of them mounted on one 
axle will carry 60,000 pounds. 

Two types of tread are available— 
one for trailer uses on free-moving 
wheels, and the other incorporating a 
“super-traction” tread for use in mud 
and soft ground. 


Water Holds Them Down 


Tires on farm tractors are now be- 
ing partly filled with water to im- 
prove traction by preventing them 
from bouncing around while heavy 
equipment is being pulled over rough 
and uneven ground. 

A simple and inexpensive “adapt- 
er” makes filling easy. One end is 
fitted to a garden hose and the other 
to the tire valve. Or, if water pres- 
sure is not available, water can be 
taken from a tub or barrel by gravity 
flow, or from a specially designed 
pressure tank. 


Stranded With a Flat? 


Also useful is a labor-saving gadget 
for the motorist who happens to be 
stranded on a sparsely traveled road 
with a flat tire. 

It automatically pumps up a deflat- 
ed tire in a few minutes, with practi- 
cally no work on the part of the driv- 
er. It consists of a small valve and 





hose unit similar to that used at serv- — 
ice stations, but a cylinder of the auto- — 
mobile motor provides the air. The — 
driver simply inserts the valve end © 
of the hose into the motor in place 
of one of the sparkplugs, attaches the 
other end to the tire valve, and starts 
the motor. An attached air gauge 
shows the pressure in the tire. 

This device can be used not only 
for trucks, tractors and passenger 
cars, but also for the operation of 
spray guns, chisels, drills, etc. 


For Lazy Conferences 


It is generally admitted that a sim- 
ple and speedy method of inter-office 
communication is a desirable thing in 
any business. The amount of walk- 
ing which would be saved would be 
a tremendous advantage by itself. 7 
One reason why such systems are not — 
in more general use is that up till 
now the price has been a serious con- — 
sideration. : 

Now, however, a simple and effi- © 
cient two-way system is on the mar- ~ 
ket at a price which should make it © 
available to even the smallest busi- © 
ness. 

It consists of a master cabinet and 
from one to four amplifiers, as de- 
sired. By turning a knob on the con- 
trol cabinet, the operator can talk to 
all four remote stations at once, or to ~ 
any single one. He need not stand © 
close beside the transmitter while ~ 
talking. Speaking in a normal tone 
at the other end of the room, his 
voice is carried clearly to any or all © 
of the stations. And, when he leaves % 
the control board open, any one of 
the four stations can talk to him. 

Installation is extremely simple. 
A cord is plugged into any electric 
socket, and the wiring connections 
from the various stations to the mas- 
ter control can be made by anyone— 
even an inexperienced person. 

There are many places in the home, 
— where this system would be valu- 
able. 


Telegraphics 


An efficient and simply-operated 
shear for cutting flat steel bands. De- 
signed to prevent fatigue on the part 
of the operator, it cuts with a single 
stroke, leaving the sheared ends flat 
and uncurled. 

A new wallpaper cleaner with a 
“rubberized” base which prevents 
crumbling while in use. 

—A. M. Forses 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 





